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THE PRODIGALS. 





BY ERNEST MCGAFFEY. 


When the roses of summer were budding and bloom- 
ing, 
And the yellow wheat bent ‘neath its burden of gold, 
The Prodigal Son came, world-weary and tattered, 
‘To the home where his footsteps had echoed of old; 
And they clung to his garments, with tears and ea- 
reassess, 
Till the cup of his weleome ran over with joy, 
And the flowers of love and forgiveness were Woven 
In a blossoming crown for the l’rodigal Boy. 


When the icicles hung from the leaves and the branches, 
And the winter winds moaned round the dwellings 
of men, 
Forsaken and homeless, the Prodigal Daughter 
Crept back to the home of her girlhood again ; 
But they turned her away, in the storm and the dark- 
ness, 
To the iey-cold winds with their 
breath, 
And the pitiless curses that followed her footsteps 
Were fierce as the tempest and cruel as death! 


chill, piercing 


—Chicago Current. 
ee 


VOTES AND WAGES. 


Iam always a little anxious when friends 
of Woman Suffrage lay much stress upon 
the probable effect on women’s wages of 
the triumph of this cause. It seems to me 
still quite an open question in political 
economy. ‘The authority usually quoted 
on the subject, John Neal, is not a very 
high one. John Neal was aman of some 
genius, impulsive, ardent, and the last man 
tobe » eareful and deliberate student of 
sovial flis remark may be true, 
but it seems to me that on gny large scale, 
the rate of wages is so thoroughly controll- 
ed by demand and supply, 
tion of voting has only 
ble influence. Itis plain, for instance, that 
the ballot does not equalize wages among 
men. The day laborer at $1 50 per day has 
his vote, and so has the lawyer who de- 
mands a thousand dollars for his retaining 


science. 


fee, but suffrage brings their prices no 
nearer. Were there one blacksmith in a 
whole county and he an alien, not yet 


naturalized and without a vote, he might 
charge his own prices for want of a com- 
petitor; while if there happened to be an 
excess of mill-hands, their votes would not 
raise their wages. If this is the case among 
men, why not among women’? 

I have no doubt that the general respect 
in which a certain class is held may have 
some influence on their wages, but not 
very much. Again, all branches of busi- 
ness depending directly on public employ- 
ment are liable to political influence; and 
here the voter counts for more than the 
non-voter. I have known aldermen, for 
instance, turned out of office for refusing 
to raise the wages of city laborers, and 
this was something that no woman could 
have accomplished, while a non-voter. I 
myself was once dropped from a school- 
committee, mainly by the efforts of a man 
whose salary, as teacher, I had prevented 
from being raised; whereas L might have 
cut down all the women’s wages one-half 
and they would have had no such power 
of self-defence. But, after all, the offices 
directly depending on political action form 
80 very slight an element in the vast prob- 
lem of labor that these considerations must 
hot be pressed very far. 

On the other side, the argument that has 
always had most weight in my mind 
‘against the supposed tendency of the bal- 
lot to raise wages is the remarkable and 
Steady rise in the wages of domestic ser- 

vants, who with us are chiefly women and 
have no votes. Look at some of the facts. 

ere exists a careful record of the house- 
hold expenses of Lady Francis—wife of 
the supposed author of ‘“Junius”—in Lon- 
don, about the time of the American Rev- 
olution. She kept house in Harley street, 
one of the most fashionable streets in Lon- 
don, in 1777; and one of her items of an- 
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nual expenditure is £42 (about $210) for 
five servants. Some of these were doubt- 
less men, and the average was $42 per 
year for each—considerably less than a 
dollar a week. 

In the United States, about that time, 
£10 annually was considered fair pay for 
a maid-servant. 

Samuel Brock, in his very amusing 
‘Reminiscences, has left us the particu- 
lars of genteel housekeeping in Boston 
and Philadelphia, sixty years ago. ‘In 
these United States.” he says, writing 
April 19, 1822. “nothing would be want- 
ing to make life perfectly happy, human- 
ly speaking, had we good servants.” He 


| then goes on to explain how well his ser- 


vants fare, and says “their wages are the 
highest going.” ‘These wages, it appears, 
were $1 50 weekly for a cook, and $1 25 
for a chambermaid. Yet at that time 
flour was 87 per barrel; and in this morn- 
ing’s papers I find no quotation of it so 
high. ‘The necessaries of life then cost 
about the same as now; vet you must now 
pay 84 for a cook’s wages and $3 50 for a 
chambermaid’s, at least in the city or its 
neighborhood. ‘There are no indications 
that this high price is to diminish, and 
most of the rise has taken place within a 
comparatively few years. ‘Twenty years 
ago it was still practicable to hire a good 
chambermaid for $1 75—one half what is 
now expected. 

The moral is that women have held their 
own, and even made great gains in domes- 
tic wages, without suffrage; and that we 
must look mainly to the laws of demand 
and supply to regulate their wages in fu- 
ture. ‘The possession of the ballot may 
affect them indirectly, but not closely. 
What employers pay is the laborer, not the 


voter. T. W. U. 
oe 
THE “WHITE CROSS MOVEMENT" IN GREAT 
BRITAIN. 


One of the most interesting facts in re- 
gard to the agitation going on in England 
for the repeal of the Act for State Regula- 
tion of Prostitution, is the way in which 
the movement has broadened in its prog- 
ress, 

Beginning as an effort for one limited ob- 
ject, the repeal of an obnoxious Act of Par- 
liament, it has developed into an active 
moral propagandist movement similar to 


| the temperance or the old anti-slavery agi- 


| tation. 


that the ques- | 
the sinallest possi- | 


There have been three distinct stages in 
this movement, and we find these repeated 
in Europe, and even over here, 
ject becomes one of practical importance. 

First, there is the effort to diminish the 
evils of prostitution by active measures. 
The first step in this direction has been, 
both in England and over here, the at- 
tempt with partial success to introduce the 
system of licensed prostitution prevalent 





as the sub- | 


| by 


| in almost all the countries of continental | 





Europe. 

The gross injustice, the immorality, and 
the sanitary failure, involved in this cause, 
call out emphatic protest and agitation 
against these measures. 

As a result of the discussion thus arous- 
ed, it becomes evident that some means of 
dealing with prostitution is imperatively 
called for, and that the ‘‘let-alone system” 
generally prevalent in England and the 
United States does not answer. 

Then comes the necessity of proposing 
and urging some beiter mode of dealing 
with vice. Asa result, what has become 
known in this discussion as the ‘*Repres- 
sive System,” in contra-distinction to the 
‘License System,” has been brought for- 
ward, and put into practice in some places, 
as in Glasgow and some other towns 
Great Britain, and in St. Paul, Minnesota, 
by the Mayor of that city, with eminent 
success in the opinion of its advocates. 

In the discussion as to the comparative 


merits and possibilities of the two systems, | ttentior 
it became very evident that the gist of the | eee apts 


_ whole matter 


lies in the view taken as to 
the inherent truth of the popular judgment 
which has established a double standard 
of virtue as to personal purity for men and 
for women. 

If, inthe nature of things, as a physi- 
ological fact, it is true that purity of life 
cannot and cught not to be exacted of men, 
while it is imperative upon women, then, 
of course, prostitution is a necessity, all 
attempts to suppress it are Utopian, and 
measures to that effect are either visionary 
or hypocritical. ‘This view is the founda- 
tion upon which rest all efforts at “‘regu- 
lation.” It is the immense preponderance 
of this view in actual belief, even among 
those who would hardly be prepared to en- 
dorse it in so many words, that has estab- 





lished and still keeps up this **Continental 
System.” 

As this fact was brought into promi- 
nence, it became clear to many of those in- 
terested in the matter, that to effect any 
lasting good, to secure any sincere action 
looking toward the repression of vice, a 
change in public sentiment in this diree- 
tion must be brought about. 

Out of this conviction arose the third 
stage of the movement, the forming of as- 
sociations for the active dissemination of 


information, and propagation of juster 
views. 
The first organization formed for this 


purpose was that known as the ‘National 
Social Purity Alliance.” 

Beginning as the eftort of a handful of 
workers. it has grown into a large organi- 
zation, with numerous branches through- 
out England, a central office in London, 
with officers, « subseription list, ete. it 
carries on an active work by distribution 
of tracts, and popular lectures which are 
arousing a constantly growing interest. 

Besides this, a **Church of England As- 


sociation” has been formed for similar 
purposes. The movement began in the 


Universities of Oxford and Cambridge. It 
is headed by the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, and numbers among its active mem- 
bers many influential men in the univer- 
sities and the Church. 

Still a third organization has arisen in 
Scotland and the north of England, hav- 
ing essentially the same aims, but adopt- 
ing the title of **The Society of the White 


| Cross.” 


The objects and methods of all these so- 
cieties are essentially the'same. 

To uphold the possibility, the duty, 
and the advantage of pwity of life. 

‘To discourage, by open assertion and 
social influence, the present double stan- 
“* of life. 

. To oppose all measures for dealing 
with vive on any ground but that of re- 
pression. 

To support 
ward that end. 

To keep up an active popular agita- 
tion on the subject. 

These are the common objects sought 
under the various differences of statement, 
or ganiz: ition, ete. 

The rapid growth of these organizations 
during the last three years, the great con- 
trast small and feeble be- 
ginnings, and their present numerous and 
influential membership, and persistent, en- 


all measures looking to- 


between their 


ergetic and effective work, is most en- 
couraging. The number, the character 


and success of their lectures, papers, ete., 
the number of their meetings, the size of 
their audiences—all evidence the growing 
up of a popular movement which will end 
revolutionizing society in one of its 
most important aspects. 

Among ourselves, in the United States, 
this active ‘social purity” movement has 
not yet begun. 

Here and there, from time to time, crops 
out perpetually a new effort to introduce a 
beginning of the ‘*Regulation System.” 
These have been pretty generally defeated, 
and here and there a demand has been 
made for **Repressive Measures.’? Most 
notably has this been brought forward in 
the manly, practical action of Mayor O’- 
Brien, of St. Paul. 

The community generally remain indif- 
ferent or averse to any active agitation of 
the underlying principles involved. 

It seems as though here, as in England, 
nothing short of the fastening of an evil 
system upon us could arouse popular senti- 
ment upon the subject. 

It seems a pity that we cannot profit by 
English experience, and forestall the ac- 
tion of those who seek to introduce a false 
system, by creating a public sentiment 


| which should make it impossible. 


The object of this slight sketch is to eall 
to the direction in which the 
most hopeful and imperative work for our 


| effort seems to lie. 





EmILty BLACKWELL, M. D. 
—American Bulletin. ~ 
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ADVANCE STEP IN RHODE ISLAND. 


VALLEY FALLS, JUNE 
Editors Woman’s Journal; 

At the May session of the Rhode Island 
Legislature, held in Newport, a petition 
from the Woman Suffrage Association was 
presented by the Hon. Edward 1. Free- 
man, “‘that the use of the Hall of the House 
of Representatives in the State House in 
Providence, be granted to the Association 
for a Woman Suffrage Convention, on 
some day to be hereafter designated, be- 
fore the next session of the Legislature.” 


26, 1884. 


JUNE 











—— 





98, - 1884. 


Mr. Freeman offered a resolution in the 
House that the prayer of the petitioners be 
granted, which he advocated warmly, not 
as a woman suffragist, but on the ground 
of justice and right; and the resolution 
passed without opposition, being adopted 
afterward by the Senate. We consider this 
action as an advance step, and we are proud 
of our little State for being the first to take 
it. When we hold the Convention in the 
autumn, we shall hope for large help from 
abroad, in celebration of the event. 

ELIZABETH B. CHACE. 


+o 


MEMBERSHIPS AND DONATIONS. 


NEW ENGLAND WOMAN SUFFRAGE ASSOCIATION 





Mrs. Fielder Israel........ evccccccecooe $1 00 
Miss Julia M. Baxter ......ccccccceccees 1 00 
AMERICAN WOMAN 8UFFRAGE ASSOCIATION, 
Abby W. May.....eee- $Oteesdoncerees 100 
MASS. WOMAN SUFFRAGE ASSOCIATION, 
Mra. BE. E. Flaher...ccccccccccscccccccce 100 
B. Le. W. Witheot.-cccee ‘ - 100 







Anna D. Hallowell... 
Emma L. Blackwell .. 


100 
100 










BD. FJ. TIMMGGN oscccccecccccccescces coos 200 
Asenath Jones. ..cccccccccecccccees eeee 100 
Angenett E. Smith......cccoccccccscoce 100 
De. De Mee WE scce ccccccescceccececs 1 00 
Miss M. J. Barnett.........00 eccccecece 100 
Miss Sophia Foord.cccessceseveceeeeecs 100 
She Bs THREES 660 66606000000060se8e0see0s 100 
A Friend oc ccpccccccccccccccccccscccces 1 00 
Frances H. Drake....ccccccccssccsevees 1 00 
Mrs, Amory Pollard ........... 100 
Mrs. fleprietta M. Gates 100 
E. H. Whittemore .. eee 100 
Bee Whe EMORREs coccccceccesccccccevecce 100 
Frances E. Dwight 100 
Bs CUOMNOD os0c evcococesecercesces 100 
Mrs. L.. D. Wellingtoe..ccocccccceccces 100 
Mr. W. BG. Knnapp.....cecececeeceeeeees 100 
Abby W Mayecccccccccccccccccccceres 100 


WOMEN IN MEDICINE. 


The newspapers in general, even those 
opposed to woman suffrage, express ap- 
proval of the action of the Massachusetts 
Medical Society in admitting women. But 
the Boston Medical and Surgical Journal is 
not happy. !t says:— 


‘The question of the admission of women 
to the Massachusetts Medical Society 
settled; that of the wisdom or profit of 
their attempting the practice of medicine, 
save in very exceptional cases or under 
very exceptional circumstances, is entirely 
open. . . We believe that women in 
this particular community are already 
aided and abetted in too many foolish fads 
and fancies. ‘There is too much bad piano- 
playing and too little good cooking and 
sewing taught them. They, more than men, 
are too much encouraged already to at- 
tempt uncommon things rather than to find 
an interest and profit in doing ordinary 
things thoroughly well. In regard to this 
particular fad of encouraging them to 
practise medicine, we know that some of 
those who have been in favor of it, and 
have even now voted to admit women to 
examination by the Massachusetts Medical 
Society, but who are candid, acknowledge 
that their experience derived from consul- 
tations with our best female practitioners, 
and from cases sent to such for treatment, 
tends to convince them it is a mistaken 
movement. If the sum total of human 
happiness can be increased by the pursuit 
by women of what have hitherto been re- 
warded as virile occupations, so much the 
better, but both theory and practice lead 
us to believe it as little in regard to medi- 
cine as to law, theology or politics. 
action of medical societies or of legisla- 
tures can alter the maie and female physi- 
ology, and the experience of ages is the 
best index of the mental. moral and phys- 
ieal fitness of each sex for the profitable 
exercise of certain functions.’ 

That last sentence contains the gist of 
the objections to woman suffrage. ‘The 
same arguments which are brought against 
suffrage, and which have brought 
against every successive change in the 
status of women, are still obstinately 
urged by the ultra conservatives against 
things which are innovations no longer, 
but have become accepted facts. When 
women began to extend their studies be- 
yond ‘good cooking and sewing,” the ex- 
perience of ages was invoked against it. 
When they began to teach school, and 
when they began to write books, it was the 
same. 


: 
1s 


been 


Griffis tells of a peculiar method of 
prayer practised in a certain Japanese 
temple. ‘The worshipper writes his prayer 


ona piece of paper, which he chews up, 
forms into a pellet, and fires at the idol. 
If the pellet sticks, it is a sign that the 
prayer will be granted. When a_ given 


kind of pellet has been fired a thousand | 


times in succession and has always failed 
to stick, one might suppose that the most 
infatuated worshipper would realize that 
his prayer was not to be granted. When 
an argument has been hurled in vain ata 
thousand successive changes, it seems as 
if the blindest conservative must soon 
begin to realize that manifest destiny is 
against him. Meanwhile it is a source of 
pleasurable amusement to suffragists to 
see the old objections used over again 
where they have lost their force. 


No | 


CON CERNING WOMEN. 

Miss BLANCHE DILLAYE has etched a 
fine portrait of Charlotte Bronté for a new 
edition of ‘Jane Eyre.” 

Mrs. KATE KIRKPATRICK has been asked 
to write articles on woman suffrage for 
the Scranton Truth. 

Mrs. S. M. D. Fry has been elected 
president of the Woman’s Wesleyan Edu- 

‘ational Association of Illinois. 

Dr. ALIDA C. AVERY has so far recov- 
ered her health that she expects to resume 
her practice in Denver in the fall. 

Mrs. J. L. WiLson is editor and pub- 
lisher, and Mrs. L. M. LATHAM is associ- 
ate editor, of the lowa Transcript. 

Miss SLOUGH, of Leavenworth, Kansa 
has entered the legal profession, and won 
her first case in the District Court of that 
county last week. 

Miss EMMA FLEMING is sexton of a 
Presbyterian Church in Missouri. She 
keeps it in beautiful order. She does 
everything with her own hands, even to 
ringing the church-bell. 

Dr. MAry F. THomMAs submitted a re- 
port on women physicians for insane wom- 
en in hospitals, to the annual meeting of 
the Indiana State Medical Association. 
The report showed the best results where 
women have been so employed. 

IpA HARPER says in the Saratoga Mail: 
“Women may hold a convention for a 
week in a hall, and leave it as neat and 
orderly as when they entered. What is 
the condition of such a room after a body 
of men have been in session?” 

Dr. EMMA BRAINERD RYDER is one of 
the most successful medical practitioners 
in New York. She has had the advantage 
of special studies in the hospitals of Vien- 
na and London, and is a skilful surgeon. 

Mrs. ELIZABETH BOYNTON HARBERT, 
of the Chicago Jnter-Ocean, and SARAH 
AMELIA SCULL, of Washington, D. C., au- 
thor of a text-book on Greek mythology, 
have been given the degree of doctor of 
philosophy by the Wesleyan Female Col- 
lege of Cincinnati, of which they are grad- 
uates. 

Mrs. MAY WRIGHT SEWALL and Mrs. 
PAULINA 'T. MERRITT, as representatives 
of the Indianapolis Equal Suffrage Society, 
presented a memorial to the committee on 
resolutions at the State Republican Con- 
vention. ‘They were courteously received, 
but the committee followed the example 
of the National Convention and entirely 
ignored the matter in the platform. 

Mrs. CHARLOTTE SMITH is president of 
the Women’s National Industrial League. 
She is employed to gather statistics of fe- 
male employments for the Government 
Labor Bureau. She finds that there are 
125,000 bread-winning women in New York 
City : of these 35.000 are now out of employ- 
ment, 30,000 are destitute. ‘Twenty thou- 
sand girls drop from the working ranks into 
evil lives every year, mostly from the 
class of shop-girls and saleswomen. 

Mrs. QUINCY A. SHAW, it is reported, 








will discontinue eight of her free kinder- 
gartens at the close of this school year, to 
| her own great reluctance and the sorrow 
| of the teachers who are thus deprived of 
their situations. Mrs. Shaw owns numer- 
ous shares of the Calumet and Heela stock, 
the income of which she used for the main- 
tenance of her schools, but, owing to the 
recent shrinkage in value, she has been 
obliged to cut down her charities and re- 
| duce the thirty schools to twenty-two. 

Mks. SALLIE HART MCLEAN has been 
sent to New York by the Cincinnati Ex- 
position Board important business. 
The Cincinnati Exposition is preparing to 
make an exhibit of household decorations 
in all forms. Mrs. McLean is sent to se- 
cure a loan of rare and artistic articles 
such as generous owners are willing to 
spare temporarily from beautiful New 
York homes,—decorative tiles, portiéres, 
pottery, clocks, drapery, screens, covers, 
ete. 

Mrs. ALMIRA LINCOLN PHELPs as long 
ago as 1829 began the publication of a se- 
ries of educational text-books. Her ‘*Bot- 
any for Beginners” had a circulation of 
morethana million. She also wrote books 


on 


on geology, chemistry and physics that 
were widely used. She and her sister, 


Mrs. Emma Willard, established the Troy 
Female Seminary. All her life she has 
been a student and an enthusiastic toiler 
in the fields of science, education and lit- 
erature. She is now nearly ninety-one 
years old, and lives with her son, Judge 
Phelps, in Baltimore. Her mind is said 
to be as bright and eager as ever. 
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JOHN QUINCY ADAMS VS. WOMAN SUFFRAGE. 





Editors Woman's Journal : 

On your list of eminent supporters of 
woman suffrage, I find the name of John 
Quincy Adams. It is a little singular that 
Mr. Sheffield, our Newport senator, in his 
speech this year in defence of the R. I. 
Constitution (called the great effort of his 
life) used John Quincy Adams as his au- 
thority to discredit the principle of wom- 
an suffrage. It was a great defect in his 
speech, considered merely as a matter of 
literary taste. that he should so evidently 
have gone out of his way to attack woman 
suffrage. All considered it a blemish on 
his speech, even those who did not espe- 
cially favor the movement. 

He said: 

Among these proposed changes which 
are to turn Rhode Island over as it were, 
is woman suffrage, and I may be pardoned 
a digression to read what John Quincy 
Adams had to say on that subject in Prov- 
idence, in a lecture delivered November 
25, 1842. Mr. Adams said that *‘the wife 
is not qualified to vote because. by the 
nuptial tie, and by the law of God, her will 
has been subjected to that of her husband; 
because, were it otherwise, the vote of the 
husband and of the wife might be opposed 
to, and would annul each other, and either 
the body politic could not be formed, or it 
must be formed without the vote or con- 
sent of every family thus divided. Here, 
then, are qualifications to vote in the for- 
mation of the body politie prescribed by 
the laws of nature and of God, which must 
limit the law of universal suffrage and 
cannot be overcome. The husband and 
wife cannot both vote, because their votes, 
like opposite forces in nature, would de- 
stroy each other, and neither would be a 
party to the compact. ‘This disqualifica- 

tion is permanent and irremovable. We 
read, indeed. in ancient history, of a re- 
public of Amazons consisting entirely of 
women, but if we are to believe the ac- 
counts which we have of them, their con- 
stituent compact was not very social, nor 
was it all founded upon the laws of na- 
ture or the rights of man. One of their 
fundamental laws was to murder their 
own male children; another, to amputate 
one of the breasts of their daughters. If 
such a body politic ever existed, it was 
doubtless extinguished by the alliance of 
their queen Thalestres with Alexander of 
Macedon, and the consequent subjugation 
of the female republic to the conqueror of 
the world.” 

Is it not strange that Abigail Adams 
should have had such a son? Probably 
this speech was delivered during the fierce 
excitement attending the Dorr war, when 
an extension of male suffrage was demand- 
ed. I was then three or four years old, 
and the rebel guns were packed under my 
trundle-bed. Ihave often heard my par- 
ents tellofit. You see I have good ground 
for my suffrage principles. 

Mary C. PECKHAM. 

Bristol, Rh. I., June 19, 1884. 
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BEAUTY AND USE IN DRESS, 


Editors Woman's Journal : 

Mrs. Whitehead’s able article, ‘*Are 
Women Enslaved to Dress?” was an addi- 
tional incentive to me to use my pen 
against the bondage of woman to long 
skirts, though I do not testify my disap- 
proval of them as she does by discarding 
them when at home. In this matter it is 
just as the eye is educated, and one must 
conclude that even in looks woman must 
be the gainer by abandoning these relics 
of a barbarous age. The most beautiful 
pictures of female figures that I have ever 
seen are those of noted actresses in cos- 
tume of male characters. Never will the 
eye that is really artistic cease to be of- 
fended by monstrous fashions until bifur- 
cated garments become the rule. 

Ina neighboring city whither I am fre- 
quently called, | have often noticed in a 
picture-dealer’s window a beautiful en- 
graving called ‘A Precious Burden.” It 
represents a muscular, handsome man 
fording a stream, and bearing in his arms 
a woman whose trailing garments would 
have been at home in a fashionable draw- 
ing-room. I asked myself divers questions. 
**Would he have loved her the less if she 
had put on a convenient dress and waded 
that stream by his side? Don’t men weary 
of a burden, no matter how sweet, if they 
must always lug it over the rough or wet 
places?” 1 never in my experience have 
seen a man's love or respect for a woman 
lessened by her showing herself capable 
of helping herself. ‘I'he dependenee which 
may be charming to lovers gets to be te- 
dious to a man, and destructive to the in- 
dividuality of a woman. 

But the matter of dress was prominent 
in my mind as having a most important 
bearing upon freedom for woman. Some 
time ago Puck had a cartoon entitled, 
‘‘Woman Laying Aside Political Disabili- 
ties,” representing the subject passing to 
the ballot-box with skirts, switches, friz- 
zes, corsets, and all the paraphernalia of a 
stylish toilet for a lady lying behind her 
upon a chair, she being simply arrayed in 
male attire. I thought there was a deep 
truth underlying this guise of ridicule. 
She is not only politically disabled, but 
disqualified for many employments by her 
dress, where she might find pleasure and 
independence. I scarcely ever pass a day 
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have been told repeatedly by florists that 
women make the best cultivators of flow- 
ers, but the dress that custom imposes al- 
most completely debars them from this 
pleasing and profitable pursuit, and so 
this beautiful toil is monopolized by those 
whose garments will not endanger the ten- 
drils and foliage of the greenhouse alleys. 

Clerks have told me that in the largest 
dry goods houses in this city women were 
not capable of doing salesmen’s work on 
account of the lifting and running up and 
down stairs needed. Of fifty or sixty 
salesmen, only two or three are women, and 
Ihave questioned why. ‘*Mr. B. has tried 
ladies, but it didn’t pay,” they remark tri- 
umphantly, and go on measuring oft towel- 
ling, tape, bed-ticking, bead-trimming, as 
the case may be. 

But without exception these clerks would 
admit that if women were hampered by 
no more toggery than men, any woman 
of ordinary strength could perform the 
labor required of these counter waiters. 

Paul says, *‘No man when he warreth 
entangleth himself,” and this text is appli- 
cable to woman in her present struggle. 
Let her disentangle herself. The first 
thing to be considered in dress should be 
freedom for every muscle and vital organ. 
Then she will advance toward other glori- 
ous possibilities. It is like *‘seeking first 
the kingdom of heaven, then all other 
things will be added.” Without this es- 
sential departure from the mournful and 
disastrous error of the past, woman will 
never stand upon the level on which man 
has planted himself. If my daughters 
reach the age of suffrage, and go to the 
ballot-box, the joy of that privilege will 
be immensely heightened if they can go 
there as unencumbered as their brothers. 
The “coming woman,” like the old lady 
we were so fond of hearing about in days 
“lang syne,” will ‘‘cut off her petticoats 
all round about,” and will do it as much 
to improve her appearance as from mo- 
tives of higher use. 

Mrs. F. A. BRIGHAM. 

Wethersfield, Conn. 
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A REVELATION OF HOUSEWORK. 











Editors Woman's Journal : 

Having passed through an experience 
the past three weeks that has been a new 
revelation to me, I want to communicate 
my lesson to the readers of the WOMAN’s 
JOURNAL. It may be taken as a kind of 
side-dish, along with the soul-inspiring 
sentiments and the irresistible appeals to 
nobler womanhood which may always be 
found somewhere within these pages. 

My revelation was not received on a 
mountain top, butin a kitchen. It was not 
of things beyond the clouds, but of those 
within the radius of a kitchen fire. 

The circumstances were a family of five, 
three of them school-children, and cook 
gone home with a lame back. (A lame 
back, indeed! I wonder now that she has a 
flexible joint in her body.) I should like 
to write a history of my three weeks in the 
kitchen. It would bristle with more plans 
and surprises and conquests and disap- 
pointments than a Napoleonic campaign, 
with this well-fortified conviction at the 
close, that any woman who has the care of’ 
a family and can do her ‘own work” need 
not hesitate, so far as physical strength is 
concerned, to participate in the command 
of ships, the digging of canals, the quar- 
rying of stone, the building of aqueducts 
or bridges, or the carrying of mortar up a 
five-story ladder. It is not known outside 
the actual doers of it what the physical 
demands of housework really are. ‘Try to 
form some idea by taking an example for a 
single day. 

You rise at five o'clock, A. M., dress 
stealthily so as not to disturb youg sleeping 
loved ones, creep down to the kitchen, and 
set out the milk-can. You feel a shiver of 
desolation creep over you as you enter the 
kitchen. I appeal to anybody who knows 
anything about it, if an orderly tomb is 
not more cheerful, and if the impression 
received upon entering one would not 
be more conducive to elasticity of spirit, 
than a kitchen before its machinery is 
started up in the morning. By the time 
breakfast is ready, you have lifted a hun- 
dred weight in coal, and perhaps another 
hundred in stove-lids and kettles, besides 
much stirring and travelling up and down 
cellar stairs, and round and round the 
breakfast-room. 

Breakfast over, you take a hurried look 
at the locals in your morning paper, get 
the children ready for school, and wash the 
dishes, going through four different pro- 
cesses with each one. Now you are plan- 
ning your dinner and measuring the mo- 
ments that lie before it, to see if all the 
work you have in mind can be crowded 
intothem. While you are scalding the ice- 
chest a ring at the front door-bell causes 
you to put down your sleeves, wipe the 
perspiration from your face, and go to the 
door to learn that soapine is possessed of 
marvellous cleansing properties, and is for 
sale by all grocers. 

Your chamber-work is progressing pret- 





without having reason to observe this. I 


ty well when a ring at the back door takes 


you down stairs to encounter a bilious- 
looking individual who wants to know if 
you have any ragstosell. Then you must 
lift and steady twenty-five pounds of coal 
to replenish the fire. (By the way, whatis 
the reason that a man who stoops to secure 
the merest trifle for the lady to whom he is 
engaged, will see the mother of his chil- 
dren laboring under heavy burdens, with- 
out permitting the sweet placidity of his 
thought to be disturbed in the least?) You 
get the potatoes and wash them for dinner, 
prepare the dessert, put away your hus- 
band’s slippers, and make his smoking- 
room cosey for post-prandial indulgence. 
Now the roast needs basting, not once but 
many times, and each time you must bend 
to the heated oven, which process needs 
a hinge in the back as much as does the 
process of pulling weeds. By the time 
dinner is ready, your fingers are smarting, 
your feet aching, and your mental condi- 
tion such that the adventures of Claude 
Duval would hardly hold your attention. 
Are you cheered at this period by sweet 
words of praise and sympathy? On the 
contrary, if your dinner is eaten without 
adverse criticism, you may think yourself 
fortunate. 

The afternoon is as like as two peas, 
only not quite so hard, because you know 
you could not endure so much. House- 
work is an adroit master; it never kills, or 
at least but slowly. 

When I think of the work my mother 
(Heaven bless her memory) did, and of the 
grinding, wearing, monotonous labor of 
hundreds of women everywhere, I want to 
take their stiffened hands in mine and say, 
“Don't.” Let the ground slip from under 
your feet a little. Tie a towel round the 
neck of thirteen-year-old Tom, and see if 
he can’t wash dishes. Easeup. Slow up. 
Hitch up the horse and take a ride, even 
if something goes undone. Stop and gos- 
sip with your neighbor; it will do you 
good. All the world loves gossip, only 
not many people will own it. 

BEssiE B. Hunt. 

Manchester, N. H. 
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OUT OF THEIR SPHERE. 


We referred last week to a humorous 
letter by Rev. D. P. Livermore in the Bos- 
ton Traveller. It is as follows: 

The late political convention at Chicago 
has developed a most lamentable condition 
of things about women being out of their 
sphere. Hundreds, if not thousands, of 
the most excellent women of that city neg- 
lected their domestic duties, and day and 
night attended the Republican convention 
and exhibited the greatest enthusiasm in 
the political affairs of that occasion. We 
can just imagine the little children be- 
ing left at home, whose fathers are rock- 
ing cradles in nurseries and trying to wipe 
away the tears from the eyes of the little 
ones and ease their aching hearts. Is it not 
dreadful to think of? 

Where are our Massachusetts lady ‘‘re- 
monstrants’—Mrs. Clara 'T. Leonard and 
Mrs. Kate Gannett Wells—that they do not 
rush to the rescue and sound the note of 
warning to the women of the country con- 
cerning the daughters of American women 
attending political conventions, as they 
may want to vote by-and-by, because one 
bad step leads to another? 

And then to think that Mrs. Garfield, the 
wife of our late lamented President, should 
send atelegrsm from Ohio to Maine con- 
gratulating Mr. Blaine on his political 
nomination! Is not this meddling with 
politics? Is it not almost as bad as fora 
woman to want to vote? Is it not some- 
what getting out of woman's proper 
sphere? 

Mrs. Kate Gannett Wells told us at the 
hearing of the ‘tremonstrants,” in her ad- 
dress at the State House, that it was “for 
Massachusetts women to save all the wom- 
en of the country from further imposition 
of political duties,” ete. If this is so, it is 
high time that she and her associates were 
up and doing, a8 many of our best women 
are rushing into political conventions, and 
becoming interested in politics at a fearful 
rate. And, sad to relate, they are the fash- 
ionable, wealthy and aristocratic women 
who are deeply interested in polities. The 
Chieago Tribune of June 6 gives a long list 
of those women who attended the recent 
political convention in that city, and who 
were so much out of their sphere and so 
far forgot the proprieties of ladyship and 
true womanhood, as to wave flags and 
show great political enthusiasm when Mr. 
Blaine’s name was mentioned, and who 
went wild with excitement when he was 
nominated. The Tribune tells the story of 
the ‘wild scene,” as follows: 

‘“When the speaker mentioned the name of the 
Hon. James G. Blaine, the convention rose en 
masse, and such rounds and storms of enthusi- 
asm were not heard in the city since the nomina- 
tion of James A. Garfield. Men got up, took off 
their coats and pulled down the flags and ban- 
ners that drapea the gallery rails. These stars 
and stripes were given to the ladies, who waved 
them as long as their strength lasted. Umbrel- 
las were raised, whistles and shouts rent the 
building and reached the throng out on the 
street.” 


Was not this almost as bad as for a wom- 
an to vote? And yet no one says a word 
about these political women being out of 
their proper sphere. What are we coming 
to? And then to think that these women 
were not from the ‘slums of the city,” 
about whom the ‘tremonstrants” talk so 
much, but were the respectable and influ- 
ential women of Chicago, whose names are 
published, a few of which we give, to show 
that it is the refined and educated class of 
women who are interested in politics. 


Mr. and Mrs. R. J. Keith, Mr. and Mrs. A. S. 





Gage, Mr. and Mrs Warren, Mr. and Mrs. Har- 





mon, Mr. and Mrs. Averill, Mr. and Mrs. Locke, 
Mr. and Mrs. Belding, Mr. and Mrs. Henry 
Field, Mr. and Mrs. Henry King, Mr. and Mrs. 
Armour, Washington Hesing and ladies, J. C. 
Jvfferries and ladies, A. L. Clyde and ladies, G. 
W Bentley and ladies, the Misses Sweet, Miss 
Dunton, Miss Abel, Miss Emery, Miss Harrison, 
Miss Cyrus, Miss Doane, Miss Cronkhite, Miss 
Snell, Miss Hutchinson, H. M. Kinsley, Miss 
Barnum, Miss Colgrove, Miss Eames, Miss Kel- 
ley, Miss Houston, Miss Warren, Mr. and Mrs. 
Sea, Mr. and ‘Mrs. Ludlowe, Mr. and Mrs: 
Hirsch, Mr. and Mrs. Lonergan, Mr. and Mrs. 
H. B. Fulton, Mr. and Mrs. Stockton, Mr. and 
Mrs. Armour, Mrs. H. O. Stone, Mr. and Mrs. 
ae ni Mr. and Mrs. Pullman, Mr. and Mrs. 
arris. 


Is not this too bad? Our Massachusetts 
lady “remonstrants” must do something 
right away to save the women of our coun- 
try from the **further imposition of politi- 
cal duties,” and keep them in their proper 
sphere at home, rocking the cradle and at- 
tending to domestic duties. 

The Tribune of the same date also gives 
the following account of** Logan's friends :” 

“The ladies in the boxes became very enthusi- 
astic over the Illinois delegates, many of whom 
were rigged out in new silk badges marked ‘Lo- 
gan’ in big black letters. ‘They tried to applaud 
ex-Governor Cullom when he passed, but tight 
kid gloves are not very conducive to noisy plaud- 
its, and the attempt proved futile.’’ 

Is it not amazing—shall I not say alarm- 
ing ?—that ladies should become so politi- 
sally enthusiastic as to be willing to wear 
badges marked ‘**Logan” before the pub- 
lic, to indicate their political preferences? 
So many cultivated women are getting 
out of their sphere, that our lady *tremon- 
strants” must show greater activity or they 
will become discouraged at the political 
enthusiasm of the good women of our 
country. 

The Tribune gives the following account 
of Mrs. Logan: 

“There is no woman in public life who pos- 
sesses more admirable traits than Mrs. Logan, 
and, what is unusual, ber popularity with ber 
own sex is quite as great as with the other. She 
can write a speech on finance or dictate the ac- 
tion of a political caucus with as much ease and 
grace as she can preside at a dinner party or re- 
ceive the guests at a ball—and has been known 
° perform all of these difficult duties in the same 

ay. 
No one whose intimacy with the Logan family 
has given him a knowledge of its past will deny 
to Mrs. Logan the credit of being her hucband’s 
most energetic advocate and judicious adviser, 
and at the same time a devoted mother.” 


If Mrs. Logan can do all this in one day 
—‘‘write a speech on finance, dictate the 
action of a political caucus. preside at a din- 
ner party. and receive guests at a ball”—-is 
she not smart enough to cast an intelligent 
vote? Would she be any more out of her 
proper sphere in voting than in writing a 
speech on finance, or dictating the action 
of a political caucus? 

Is there not danger of our country going 
to the bad, when our women are becoming 
so interested in politics? The political en- 
thusiasm of women is already in the air, 
and unless our ‘tremonstrants’ do some- 
thing to arrest the excitement of the ap- 
proaching campaign, women may be in- 
vited to “enter the political arena,” and 
make political speeches in behalf of the Re- 
publican candidate, and that would be al- 
most as bad as for a woman to vote! Are 
we not living in awful times? 

Even the private secretary of Mr. Blaine 
is a woman—Gail Hamilton. She is a 
woman of great intellectual gifts, and of 
large political ability and influence, and 
the papers more than hint that she has 
been able to render all needed assistance to 
Mr. Blaine in the preparation of his book. 
And as Mr. Blaine is well known to have 
no mind of his own, is there not great dan- 
ger, if elected—as he is pretty sure to be— 
that he will be under such female control 
and influence that we shall have a weak 
administration? Is it not appalling to 
think how our women are neglecting their 
domestic duties, and are rushing into the 
‘political arena’? Something must be 
done quickly to keep them in their legiti- 
mate sphere, at home, or our women will 
be ruined, and our country lost! Rouse, 
remonstrants, rouse ! D. P. Le 

Melrose, June 16, 1884. 
ao 


SOLILOQUY OF AN OLD FOGY. 


(‘It is a wonderful property of the human 
mind that when once a momentum has been 
given it in a fresh direction, it pursues that new 
path with obstinate perseverance. in all conceiva- 
ble bearings, to its utmost extremes. And by 
the startling consequences which arise out of 
these extremes it is first awakened to its errors, 
ete.”"—Coleridge’s ‘Theory of Life.’’| 

John,” said Mrs. Marvel to Mr. Marvel, 
who, in his cool summer dining-room, was 
seated opposite Mrs. Marvel, eating, with 
a realizing sense of their goodness, straw- 
berries and cream, “‘if you were the mother 
of seven children, all under thirteen years, 
and you had to live in a three-roomed 
house with no yard to speak of—say like 
the Dickses—and all the schools in the town 
were closed for nearly half of the year. 
what would you do?” 

“Pish! Dll take a cup of iced tea, Mrs. 
Marvel,” and Mr. Marvel eyed Mrs. Mar- 
vel with stern composure. 








“But what would you do, John?” per-- 


sisted Mrs. Marvel, handing the tea. 

*Do? I'd wring all their necks, and 
then leave the place.” 

Mr. Marvel having lost his composure, 
twisted open a biscuit as though he were 
twisting the seven necks. 

For a moment Mrs. Marvel stopped 
aghast; then, remembering that there was 
no immediate danger, she recommenced : 

‘*What a mercy it is, John, that we have 
no children, especially in these times! I’m 
free to confess, John, that I look at that 
poor Mrs. Dicks chasing after hers, with a 
thankful heart. ‘To be sure, two of them 
can’t walk, but five can; and for children 
to be idle more than twenty weeks of the 





year, to say nothing about the myriad of 
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holidays, must be bad; for don’t we reag 

that 

“ Satan finds some mischief still for idle hands 
to do’? 

**Now, there is not only the danger of 
their getting into the company of those 
big boys whom we hear swearing so des- 
perately on the streets, but there’s the 
danger of their learning to like that wild 
sort of life too well. ‘Man is prone to 
evil as the sparks fly upward,’ you know, 
John. Those Dickses, now, seem nice 
sort of people, but I wish that their little 
house could be moved away, for I can’t 
look from the window without seeing the 
mother, and hei face is so care-lined, it is 
really distressing.” 

“What's it all about? 
talking of, Mrs. Marvel?’ 

‘Why, I told you, John, that the Dicks 
children have another vacation of ten 
weeks, so Brigetina says, and that all the 
schools are to be closed six months of the 
year. because children have to study so 
hard now-a-days that the committee are 
afraid their brains will combust.” 

**Combust! Mrs. Marvel?” and this time 
Mr. Marvel actually glared at Mrs. Mar- 
vel, 

**Well, I was surprised, too, John, for I 
thought children learned now without 
much study; they ought to, I'm sure, for 
sister Jane was showing me, only the 
other day, her spare room half full of 
books, which her children have had to dis- 
card for others made easier. She groan- 
ed dreadfully over the expense; but if she 
groans, what mustn't those Dickses do? 
The man himself looks half-crazy— 
Where are you going, John?” she added, 
suddenly breaking off her discourse on 
seeing Mr. Marvel rise and grasp his coat. 

“Going? I'm going to get a couple of 
hounds and some steel-traps.” 

“QO John, are there tramps around?’ 
and Mrs. Marvel sprang to her feet in 
alarm. 

“Don’t be a fool, Mrs. Marvel; if I 
must have my horses’ knees broken of 
winters by their infernal ‘double-runners.’ 
I'll see if T can’t save my fruit of sum- 
mers; saying which, Mr. Marvel left the 
house, closing the door after him with 
vigor. 

**Now, who would have supposed John 
would have taken it that way? Who 
wouldn't have thought he would have 
pitched into the committee instead of the 
children? Hounds, too! I shall have hy- 
drophobia; I know I shall; everybody's 
having it. I do wish that every single 
man of the committee lived next door to 
one another, with twenty children apiece 
—then we should see!” 

Here Brigetina, the assistant-in-house- 
hold affairs, swept into the room, with: *‘I 
thought ye were going to set at the table 
all night, and the lecture begins at seven,” 
while she hustled the dishes into the tea- 
tray pell-mell. * 

‘Take care. Brigetina; you will spill the 
tea over your silk dress. I'm not going to 
any lecture.” 

“Rut I am: it’s on ‘Education,’ and I 
wouldn't miss it for nothing. I should have 
been a teacher meself, if me health hadn't 
give out. Ill just lave the dishes.” Exit 
Brigetina with the tray pressed recklessly 
against her befringed, beflounced and be- 
trained black silk. 

Rather flustered with it all, Mrs. Marvel 
passed from the dining-room, murmuring: 
“Til turn that girl off! IT ean‘t stand her 
impudence. I declare, she'll be the death 
of me! What with servants and children 
and dogs and committees, things have 
come toa fine pass. John keeps saving, 
‘There’s something rotten in Denmark ;° if 
he said there was something rotten in this 
country, he'd hit the mark nearer, I reckon. 
Dark ages, indeed! if they were any dark- 
er than this one, heaven help them! Young 
girls and babies cut into mince-meat;: chil- 
dren murdering one another; families 
starving to death under one’s very noses, 
and millions paid for learning which ends 
in novels, dress and ruin. If I step on 
one of those steel traps, I will never for- 
give John till my dying day!” 

Fitchburg, Mass. A SAVAGE. 
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ADDITIONAL LEAFLETS. 


We have now printed three new and ad- 
mirable leaflets : 


Freedom for Women. By Wendell - 
Phillips, . . . ° - 25c. per hun. 
Municipal Suffrage for Women. By 
Ednah D. Cheney, ° - lie. per hun. 
The Forgotten Woman in Massachu- 
setts. By Wm. I. Bowditch, _ . 34c. per hun. 
The three, postpaid, by mail, . 75c. per hun. 


LATEST LEAFLETS. 


Why the W. C. T. U. Seeks the 
Ballot, . ° . P ° - 10c. per hun. 
Equal Rights for Women. By Hon. 
George William Curtis. (Double 
leaflet). . 20c. per hun. 
More Facts from Wyoming, - 10c. per bun. 
Eminent Opinions for Suffrage, _. 10c. per bun. 
The four, postpaid, by mail, . 60c. per hun. 


In no way can converts be made t 
Woman Suffrage so fast as by the system 
atic distribution of leaflets. Send in your 
orders. 
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THE TWO (CAKES. 


I don’t suppose that when I was ten 
years old I was very different from most 
little girls of that age in thinking my 
judgment sometimes better than that of 
my mother. ‘This error was the cause of 
a great deal of mortification to me once, 
and through it | learned a lesson which I 
have never forgotten. 

Mother was an excellent cook, and was 
very proud of the high reputation her 
tuble had acquired. ‘The food she prepar- 
ed was always wholesome; her cake light 
and her pie-crust flaky. Her plainest pud- 
dings were pronounced delicious, and 
housekeepers never ate her mince-pies 
without asking her for the recipe. Iu fact, 
everything that came out of her oven was 
good, and a failure seemed impossible, no 
matter how hurriedly she put the ingre- 
dients of her dishes together. We lived in 
a large, old-fashioned house in the coun- 
try, and as my father was avery hospitable 
man and our house was on the high road 
between two large towns, we frequently 
had company over night. And no one ever 
left without paying mother a compliment 
ou her cookery. 

One evening in May, just as mother had 
lighted the lump and seated herself to do 
some mending, father came in with a tall, 
good-looking, elderly man, whom he in- 
troduved as Mr. Styles, a manufacturer 
from the neighboring town of Brocton 
Of course, mother began to busy herself 
at onee in preparing supper for the strang- 
er, and soon had the table spread with a 
repast which was ‘fit for a king,” as the 
saying goes. Mr. Styles did ample justice 
to it. In faet. he ate so much that he 
thought it necessary to make some sort of 
an apology. 

“I think [have shown my appreciation 
of these good things, Mrs. Barr,” he said, 
as he rose from the table. ‘I don’t know 
when I have enjoyed a meal more.” 

Mother looked very much pleased, and 
when he went on to say that he had heard 
frequently of her skill in cooking, her face 
became fairly radiant. 

“ft wish you would tell me what dishes 
you particularly faney, Mr. Styles, that I 
may make them for your breakfast,” she 
said. *'l thoroughly enjoy giving people 
what they like best.” 

*~T don't believe you could make any- 
thing that I would not like, Mrs. Barr,” 
said our guest, gallantly, but [think I 
should particularly enjoy some corn-bread. 
[ haven't tasted any that suited me since | 
left home, twenty years ago.” 

* You shall have some,” said mother. “1 
have always had good luck with my corn- 
bread. though [ don’t make it very often; 
Mr. Barr and the children prefer flour.” 

“Thank you,” said Mr. Styles. *‘I shall 
look forward to a treat.” 

Just before going to bed | heard mother 
tell my eldest brother that he must get up 
early the next morning and make a fire in 
the brick furnace. [knew what that meant; 
she had evidently determined that the corn- 
bread should be even better than usual; 
for the brick oven was used only on rare 
occasions, when she was anxious that 
things should be particularly well baked. 

“low much trouble mother is taking,” 
I thought. as I went upstairs: “and no- 
body but Mr. Styles to eat the corn-bread 
after it is made.” 

The brick oven was in a shed which open- 
ed out of the kitchen, and when I came 
down the next morning [ found mother 
hard at work in there. 

*You should have been up long before 
this, Jenny.” she said reprovingly. “I 
need your help this morning. Come, make 
haste, and set the table now. But first, 
run down cellar and get me four eggs for 
the corn-bread.” 

“Four eggs!" I repeated. “Why, I 
thought you never put in more than two.” 

*Thisis an extra oceasion,” said mother. 
“Run along, and dont worry me with 
questions.” 

As I passed through the kitchen on my 
way to the cellar. I saw Dash and Hero, 
Joe's two big dogs, standing in the open 
doorway. looking wistfully at a pile of 
bones, on the kitchen table. They wagged 
their tails and barked as I spoke to them, 
and [ called to mother to know if 1 couldn't 
give them the bones. 

“Gracious, no!” she answered. “I want 
those bones for soup. [ve got something 
else for the dogs, but I haven't time to 
feed them now. ‘They will have to wait 
until after breakfast.” 

When I had set the table and skimmed 
the milk, I went to carry in the breakfast. 
Mother was on her knees taking the dishes 
from the oven, and on the floor by her side 
were two baking-pans exactly alike, each 
containing a loaf of corn-bread. 

“Here,” she said, pushing one of the 
pans toward me, put that on the break- 
fast tuble, and this.” pushing forward the 
other, ‘tin the kitchen.” 

As [ carried the two pans away, it struck 
me that the corn-bread in the one I had 
been told to put in the kitchen looked much 
richer and nicer than the other. It had a 
beautiful golden brown crust on top, which 
the other lacked. So IT decided to make a 
change, and on the table went the pan 
Which mother had said was to go in the 
kitchen. 

When we sat down to breakfast father 
helped Mr. Styles to meat, and then hand- 
ed him the biscuits; but he declined them, 
Saying that the corn-bread looked so de- 
licious that he thought he should hardly 
be able to eat anything else. ‘The pan was 
directly before him, and he cut himself a 
Zenerous slice as hespoke. I watched him 
as he took the first bite, fully expeeting 
Some complimentary remark to mother; 
ut none came. He swallowed the piece 
he had taken into his mouth, and then laid 
the slice down by his plate, a peculiar ex- 
pression on his face. 

“I don’t believe he likes it,’ I thought, 
and I was feeling very much puzzled, and 
4 little hurt, when, to my amazement. I 
Saw him, after a hurried glance around the 
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table to seeif he was observed, transfer the 
stice of corn-bread to his coat pocket. 

At that moment mother, who had been 
busy with the coffee cups, looked up. ° 

**T hope the corn-bread is to your liking, 
Mr. Styles,” she said, pleasantly. ‘Do 
take another piece.” 

“Thank you, madam,” said Mr. Styles, 
and drawing the pan toward him, he cut 
another slice even larger than the first. 

I fully expected to see him eat this; but 
he did not even taste it, and presently it 
followed the first slice into that convenient 
pocket. I felt so sure the bread was good 
that I could only comeinde that he was 
saving the two slices to eat on the road to 
Morristown, or that he intended it for 
some poor, starving child he might possi- 
bly meet. And yet poor, starving chil- 
dren were not common on our high road. 

“Do take another slice of corn-bread, 
Mr. Styles,” said mother, noticing that he 
had none on his plate. ‘lam so glad you 
like it.” 

“| have taken two slices already, you 
know,” he answered. ‘Don’t urge me to 
tuke uny more, please; I do not feel as if 
I could touch another morsel.” 

His horse was saddled and waiting for 
him at the gate when we rose from the ta- 
ble, and, after thanking father and mother 
for their hospitality, and regretting that 
he could not stay longer. he mounted and 
rode away. [ hung over the gate and 
watched iim disappear down the road in 
a cloud of dust, and then ran in to tell 
mother what Lhad seen. She was in the 
kitchen washing up the pots and pans, and 
Joe was standing in the doorway feeding 
Dash and Hero with some scraps he had 
collected from the breakfast table. 

‘*What appetites these hounds have!” he 
said, as I entered. “Il have given them 
that whole pan of corn-bread, mother, and 
yet they are not satistied.” 

They ought to have put their noses in 
Mr. Styles’s coat pocket.” I cried; ‘they 
would have found plenty to eat there.” 

“What do you mean?” asked mother, 


turning around. “I don’t believe you 
know what you are saying, Jenny.” 
“Yes, I do,” I answered stoutly. “I 


was watching him all through breakfast, 
and he put both those slices of corn-bread 
in his pocket when he thought nobody 
wis looking.” 

*Are you sure of that, Jenny?’ and 
mother looked very stern. 

“Yes, Lum just as sure as anything.” I 
returned. “I guess he thought he might 
be hungry on the road.” 

Mother made no reply, but going into 
the dining-room, lifted the pan of corn- 
bread from the table and looked at it. A 
single glance was enough. ‘The pan fell 
with a clatter among the breakfast dishes, 
and mother sank into a chair as if utterly 
overcome, 

“Jenny!” she cried. “Oh, Jenny, how 
did this happen? I told you so particular- 
ly which pan to put on the table. No 
wonder Mr. Styles couldn't eat this!” 

“Why, what's the matter with it?” I 
asked, feeling rather bewildered. “I put 
on the pan that looked best, mamma. 
This had such a beautiful rich erust!” 

“I know it had! The chicken gravy 
made it look rich. Jenny, Jenny, why 
couldn't you have minded me! This is 
the corn bread b mixed up for the dogs, 
and I put all the scraps I had left into it— 
that chicken gravy which was down in 
the cellar a whole week, some mush left 
over from Wednesday, the scraps of pork, 
and—and—dear knows what else. I knew 
the dogs would eat anything, and T merely 
put in the corn meal and water to hold the 
mess together.” 

I realized then what I had done, and of 
course I burst into tears at once, and, 
throwing myself on the dining-room sofa, 
cried until Leould ery no more. Mother 
did not attempt to comfort me. I don't 
suppose she felt like adniinistering kisses 
and caresses just then, and it is probable 
that she thought I deserved to suffer « lit- 
tle. But when I was quiet again, she 
came in and sat by me, and told me that 
she had sent Joe off to Morristown with a 
note to Mr. Styles, explaining the whole 
matter. 

“IT have asked him to stop here on his 
way home,” she said, ‘sand IT shall then 
make some more corn-bread, Sut this 
time | shall put it on the table myself.” 

My tears began to flow again immedi- 
ately. “L never, never will change the 
pans again, mamma,” [ sobbed. 

“No, I don’t think you will,” 
er. ‘Lam sure you have learned a lesson. 
And [ want you to remember, Jenny, that 
it isa good rule to always do exactly as 
you are told.” 

I wasn’t able to speak in reply; but I 
made up my mind to follow that well in 
the future. 

FLORENCE H. HALLOWELL. 
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TAR SMOKE FOR DIPHTHERIA. 





Ruth Lockwood, the nine-year-old child 
of Thomas Lockwood, a compositor in the 
Times office, became violently ill with 
diphtheria on Tuesday night. She was’so 
weak that it was deemed dangerous to try 
tracheotomy, or cutting open the wind- 


pipe. On Thursday Dr. Nichols, of 117 
West Washington Place, who was at- 


tending her, received a copy of the Paris 
Figaro, which contained a report made to 
the French Academy of Medicine by Dr. 
Delthil. Dr. Delthil said that the vapors 
of liquid tar and turpentine would dissolve 
the florinous exudations which choke up 
the throat in croup and diphtheria. 

Dr. Delthil’s process was described. He 
pours equal parts of turpentine and liquid 
tar into atin pan or cup and sets fire to 
the mixture. A dense, resinous smoke 
arises which obscures the air of the room. 

“The patient,” Dr. Delthil says, *timme- 
diately seems to experience relief, the 
choking and rattle stop; the patient falls 
into a slumber and inhales the smoke with 
pleasure. The fibrinous membrane soon 


said moth- 





becomes detached, and the patient coughs 
up microbicides, These, when caught in 
a glass, may be seen to dissolve in the 
smoke. In the course of three days after- 
ward the patient entirely recovers.”’ 

Dr. Nichols tried this treatment yester- 
day with little Ruth Lockwood. She was 
lying gasping for breath when he visited 
her. First pouring about two tablespoon- 
fuls of liquefied tar on an iron pan, he 
poured as much turpentine over it and set 
it on fire. The rich resinous smoke which 
rose to the ceiling was by no means un™ 
pleasant. As it filled the room the child’s 
breathing became natural, and the 
smoke grew dense, she fell asleep.—N. Y. 
Sun. 
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HUMOROUS. 


It is stated that **the bread of repentance 
we sometimes eat in old age is made from 
the wild oats we have sowed earlier in 
life.” 


A little girl joyfully assured her mother 
the other day that she had found out where 
they made horses; she had seen a man fin- 
ishing one. ‘He was nailing on his last 
foot.” 


‘Dear me!” said a lady on Fifth Avenue, 

the other evening, “show the china craze is 
growing! Here’s a New York club that is 
paying three thousand dollars for a 
pitcher.”’ 
*“*My dear fellow,” said a critic, after ex- 
amining a painting by his artist friend, 
-‘do you not see that you have pinned that 
angel's robe together with a gold brooch? 
Who ever saw an angel with a brooch?’ 
Artist (after a moment's reflection) :** True. 
But who ever saw an angel without a 
brooch?” 


‘Arabella, do you doubt my leve?”’ 
“No, Alphonso; why should I?” ‘Listen, 
then. I have taken a solemn vow, and you 
must aid me in its fulfilment.” ‘*With my 
life! Whatisit?’ ‘IT have solemnly sworn 
to eat no more ice cream this season, Ara- 
bella.” **Ah. Alphonso. you shall not 
find me lacking in courage. I will aid you 
to keep your vow. I will eat your share 
as well as my own.” 


The Roman Catholic bishop of Atlanta, 
Gua., recently addressed a large assembly 
of Sunday-school children, and wound up 
by asking, ina paternal way: ‘“*And now, 
is there a-n-y little boy or a-n-y little girl 
who would like to ask me a question?” A 





little shrill voice called out: **Please, sir, | 
why did the angels walk up and down | 


Jacob's ladder, when they had wings?” | 


“Oh! ah! Yes—I see,” said the bishop. 
**And now, is there a-n-y little boy or a-n-y 


little girl who would like to answer little | 


Mary’s question?” 





Lapirs IN AMERICA long before thev reach 
middle age frequently tind themselves suffering 
from some of the complaints and weaknesses pecu- 
liar to their sex. For all such Kidnev-Wort is a 
great boon. It induces a healthy action of the 
Kidneys, Liver and bowels, cleanses the system, 


and strengthens and gives new life to all the im- | 


portant organs of the body. It is nature's creat 
assistant in establishing and sustaining health. 
Sold by all druggists. 


ee 


THe warmer weatber often bas a depressing 
and debilitating effect. Hood's Sursaparilla 
overcomes all languor and lassitude. 









AKIDNEY-=WORTE 


THE SURE CURE 


FOR 

KIDNEY DISEASES, 
LIVER COMPLAINTS, 
CONSTIPATION, PILES, 
AND BLOOD DISEASES. 


PHYSICIANS ENDORSE IT HEARTILY, 


“Kidney-Wort is the most successful remedy 
I ever used.”’ Dr. P. C. Ballou, Monkton, Vt. 
“Kidney-Wort is always reliable.” 

Dr. R. N. Clark, So. Hero, Vt. 
“Kidney-Wort has cured my wife after two years 
suffering.’’ Dr. C. M. Summerlin, Sun Hill, Ga. 


IN THOUSANDS OF CASES 

it has cured where all else had failed. Itis mild, 
but efficient, CERTAIN IN ITS ACTION, but 
harmless in all cases. 

te It cleanses the Blood and Strengthens and 
gives New Life to all the important organs of 
the body. The natural action of the Kidneys is 
restored. The Liver is cleansed of all disease, 
and the Bowels move freely and healthfully. 
In this way the worst diseases are eradicated 
from the system. 2 


PRICE, $1.00 LIQUID OR DRY, SOLD BY DEUGGISTS, 
Dry can be sent by mail. 
WELLS, RICHARDSON & CO, Burlington Vt. 


KIDNEY=-WORT 







































NEW CHEAP EDITION OF 


THE DUTIES OF WOMEN, 


BY FRANCES POWER COBBE, 
“A veritable hand-book of noble living,’’ says Wil- 
liam Henry Channing. 


“The best of all books on woman’s duties,” says 
Col. Higginson. 


New cheap edition, paper binding 


ccoecee SD 
Fourth cloth edition, elegant and substantial . 100 


Sent postpaid on receipt of price by 


THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL, 


5 Park Street, Boston. 





SCISSORS, "ine: 

ERASERS, etc., 
Sharpened While You Watt, by experienced cut- 
lers, at SMITH BROTHERS?’ Cutlery Store, 349 
Washington Street. 


HEREDITARY 
SCROFULA. 


RE you aware that in your blood the 
ode taint of scrofula has a prominent 
place? This is true of every one. It is lia- 
ble at any time, on the slightest provocation, 
to develop itself in some insidious disease. 
Consumption and many other diseases are 


outgrowths of this impurity of the blood, 
lioop’s SARSAPARILLA has a wonderful 
power over all scrofulous troubles, as the re- 
markable testimonials we have received 
unmistakably prove. 








Messrs. C. I. Hoop & Co.: Gentlemen— 
* * * My youngest son has always been 
troubled with Scrofulous Humor; sores in 
his head discharging from his ears, and a run- 
ning sore on the back of his ear for two 
years; his eyelids would fester and ulcerate, 
discharging so that I was obliged to wash 
them open every morning, his eyelashes 
nearly all coming out; he was exceedingly 
dainty, most of the time eating but two slight 
meals aday. Wewere unable to find ant, 
thing that had the least effect upon him till 
Jjast spring, 1876, we gave him two bottles of 
Hood's Sarsaparilla, - tite improved 
atonee. * * The back of his ear healed 
up without a sear, and not a sore in his head 
since. Sincerely yours, 
Mrs. N. C. SANBORN, 
No. 108 Merrimack St., Lowell, Mass, 
“We do not as a rule allow ourselves te 
use our editorial columns to speak of any 
remedy we advertise, but we feel warranted 
in saying a word for Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 
Sarsaparilla has been known as a remedial 
agent for centuries and is recognized by all 
schools of practice as a valuable blood puri- 
fier. Itis put up in forms of almost infinite 
variety, but Messrs. Hood & Co., (Lowell, 
Mass.) who are thoroughly reliable pharma- 
cists, have hit upon a remedy of unusual 
value. Certainly they have vouchers of 
cures which we know to be most extraor- 
dinary.’’—Zditors Lowell Weekly Journal. 


HOOD’S SARSAPARILLA. 


Sold by druggists. Price $1; six for $5. 
Prepared by C. I. HOOD & CO., Lowell, Mass. 


HOME SCIENCE, 


A MONTHLY MAGAZINE 


DEvoTED TO Screnck AND ART IN THE Home, 
HovusEnoLpD Economies, Hygiene AND HEALTH, 
DECORATIONS, Hom¥Y AMUSEMENTS, ETC. 





Besides the regular articles there are in each number 
several choice departments, as 
“HEALTH AND Hasit,”’ 
Conducted by Dr. Dio Lewis; 
“EVENING Home TAaLks,” 
Conducted by Prof. BE. P. Thwing, Ph. D.; 
“Mornenr’s Vorrro.io’—Open Letters from the 


people, and useful information for the family cirele; 
“Passine TnHoucuts;” ‘lHe Home Liprary,” ete, 

Among the contributors are Rev. Dr. Robert Coll- 
yer, Rev. Dr. T. De Witt Talmage, Rev. Dr. R. 8. 
Storrs, Dr. Die Lewis, Prof. E. P. Thwing, Ph. D., 
Miss M. E. Winslow, Lillie Devereux Blake, Mrs. 
M. C. Rankin, Mrs. M. A. Potter, and Helen C. Lewis. 


Conducted by SELDEN R. HOPKINS. 
For Sale by Newsdealers. 

24 cents a number. 82 50 a year. 
Prospectus and Supplement Free. 
Publication Office: 29 Warren Street, 
NEW YORK. 


NEW 8. 8. AND HOME BOOKS. 


THE GREAT COMPOSERS. 





By HEZEKIAH BUTTERWORTH. Fully illustrated with 
portraits and drawings by F. H. Lungren. $100, 
A concise history of the development of music and 


musical instruments, with biographies of the most cel 
ebrated composerr. 


THE TRIPLE E, 
$10, 


A charming story with enough of strange incident 
and involved plut to attract lovers of romance, and 
with firm ideals of character wrought out in the strug- 


By Mrs. 8. R. GRAUAM CLARK, 


| gles aud self-denials of daily life. 


MILLY’S LITTLE WANDERER. 


By Mus. Sustg£ A. BISBEE, 12mo, $1 25, 

The scene ts laid in the most picturesque of New 
England surroundings, and the book abounds in 
sprightly incidents, while holding steadily to its moral 
and spiritual purpose. The narrative is pleasant and 


| the impression pure and wholesome. 


| By Pansy. 


A HEDGE FENCE, 
16mo, 60 cents, 


Pansy tells us how the hero of her story found a hedge 
which stood between him and mischief. ‘Ihe book will 
benefit and please every boy who reads it or to whom 
itis read, 


A BOY’S WORKSHOP.' 
By A Boy AND HIS FRIENDS, With an introduction 
by Henry Randall Walte. $100. 


A fascinating volume full of practical ideas for the 
benefit of boys who are getting their first training in 


| the use of tools, 


SITORY OF PUFF. 
By Mrs. C. M. LIvinGsTon, 
fully illustrated, 60 cents, 


New edition, l6mo, cloth, 


It was truly sa'd of the first edition of this volume, 
that no more captivating story of bird-life was ever 
written, and that passages in it were worthy of com- 








parison with those found in “Rab and his Friends.’ | 


It is the autoblography of a canary bird, and every 
lover of the bird kind will read it with enthusiastic 
pleasure. 


SELECT SUNDAY SCHOOL LIBRARY, 
No, 12, (The Favor}te Library.) 


20 vols., 16mo,. $5 00. 

Every hook in this marvellously cheap library will 
bear the closest criticism. Each is fresh and interest- 
ing in matter, unexceptionable in tone and excellent 
in literary style. The library as a whole, considering 
its character and fis cost, has no superior. 


Catalogue of 1,000 Choice 8. 8. Books free. 


D. LOTHROP & CO., Publishers, 
Franklin Street, Boston, Mass. 





NOTABLE BOOKS BY WOMEN. 


TWELVE MONTHS IN AN 
ENGLISH PRISON, 


By Mrs. SUSAN WILLIS FLETCHER. 
cloth, $1 50. 


The so-called ‘Fletcher Case” is herein unravelled 
The story of Mrs. Fletcher’s trial and conviction, of 
her prison experience at the Woman’s Prison, West- 
minster, England, of the marvellous spiritual phenom 
ena, which she witnessed, but which thousands re 
gard as impossible, is a story that will be read with 
gang interest. A more startling book has never 

een issued on this continent. 


12mo 


“The book will be the sensation of the year.”— 
Boston Sunday Globe. 

“The book is an interesting revelation of Spiritual- 
ism and its possibilities.""—Boston Budget. 


“The whole account of the prison life is well worth 
careful study. . Any philanthropist will find in 
these pages food for earnest reflection.”— Boston Ad- 
vertiser. 


LIFE AT PUGET SOUND, 


With sketches of Travel in Washington Territory, 
British Columbia, Oregon and California, 1865-1881, 
By Mrs. CAROLINE C. LEIGHTON. Cloth, gilt 
top, $1 50. 





“In all my reading I have met only one mind so 
quick and true to observe as hers, and that was the 
mind of Charles Darwin. This book should stand 
side by side with the immortal narrative of his five 
years’ voyaging in the Beagle. Darwin’s knowledge 
she does not possess, though she is a woman well 
versed in the natural sciences, as also in the literature 
of alltimes. She has, however, all of Darwin's clear- 
ness and certainty of vision, all his unconscious men- 
tal honesty, and something more than his graphic 
power of record. Mrs. Leighton gives us the poetry 
of things as well as the prose. On nearly every page 
of her book there is a picture so striking and so new 
that it only needs painting to be famous.”—JamEs 
PARTON, 


“She has made a little book which has a winning 
charm.”—New York Tribune. 


Mrs. LIVERMORE’S NEW BOOK: 
WHAT SHALL WE DO WITH OUR 
’ DAUGHTERS ? 


Superfluous Women and Other Papers. 
MARY A. LIVERMORE. 12mo, cloth, $1 25. 


Among the subjects treated are ‘‘Changed Convie- 
tions of Woman’s Life,” ‘Physical Education,” “‘High- 
er Education,” ‘Need of Practical Training,”’ ‘Moral 
and Religious Training,” etc. 


By 


The life-long interest which the writer has taken 
in all that relates to women gives a peculiar value to 
whatever she has to say or write on the subject.”— 
Christian at Work, N. Y. 

“Her book is one that should be read, and read 
thoughtfully and honestly.”— Chicago Standard. 


“A good book for mothers and elder daughters, 
says the Central Christian Advocate, St. Louis. 


“The follies of fashion, and the infringements upon 
all the laws of nature that tend to establish health and 
es, made by those who are votaries of the 
7 le goddess, are vividly displayed.”"—Banner of 
Light. 


*,* Sold by all booksellers, or matled, postpaid, 
any address, on receipt of price by the publishers, 


LEE & SHEPARD, Boston. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO.’ 
NEW BOOKS. 


JAMES AND LUCRETIA MOTT, 
Lire AND Lerrers. Edited by their Grand-daugh 
ANNA Davis HALLowELL. With Portraits- 
Crown, 8vo, gilt top, $2. 





ter, 


This Memoir of the distinguished Quaker philan- 
thropist and reformer, and of her husband, incorpor- 
ates selections from their voluminous correspondence 
for nearly sixty years, and is a book of singular inter- 


est. 
STUDIES IN HISTORY. 


By Henry Casnot LopGe, author of “Alexander 
Hamilton” and “Daniel Webster,” in the American 
Statesmen Series. 12mo, 81 50. 

Contents: The Puritans and the Restoration; A 
Puritan Pepys (Judge Sewall); The Early Days of 
Fox; William Corbett; Alexander Hamilton; Tim- 
othy Pickering; Caleb Strong; Albert Gallatin; 
Daniel Webster; Colonialism in the United States; 
French Opinions of the United States, 1840-1881, 


MEMORIES OF RUFUS CHOATE, 
With some consideration of his Studies, Methods, and 
Opinions, and of his Style as a Speaker and Writer. 
By Joseru NEtwson. With Portrait on Steel, and 
other illustrations. 8vo, 85. 


Judge Neilson has produced a work of much value 
and interest, not only for members of the legal pro- 
fession, but for general readers who can appreciate 
Mr. Choate’s unique genius and marvellous persona 
influence. 


IN THE TENNESSEE MOUNTAINS. 
16mo, $1 25. 


This is one of the most noteworthy volumes of short 
stories ever published in America. Both in subject 
and treatment the stories are wholly original, and they 
relate the “short and simple annals of the poor’? East 
‘Tennessee mountaineers with great sympathy, power 
and literary skill. 


AN EPITOME of ANCIENT, MEDLEVAL, 
AND MODERN HISTORY. 

By Cart PLoetz. Translated, with extensive additions, 
by WitiiaM H. Trctinenast, Assistant in Harvard 
University Library. With very full Index. Crown 
8vo. 33. 


An admirably concise and accurate general history, 
embracing the salient features in the records of all 
nations and peoples of which any account has come 
down tous. The great facts in history are here stated 
so that the reader of the book may gain a clearand 
adequate comprehension of the order and development 
and significance of the world’s political, social, and 


moral history. 
DUE WEST; 
Or, Round the World in Ten Months. 


3y MaTuRIN M. BALLovu. 12mo, $1 50. 

Among the admirable pen-pictures are the descrip- 
tions of the fauna and flora of the several countries; 
the physical peculiarities of the different races, their 
architecture and habits; the charms and terrors of 
ocean travel; the wondrous constellations of equatori- 
al skies; the description of the island of Ceylon, the 
beauty of tropical birds and flowers; the visit to the 
Himalayas in the extreme north of India—the apex of 
the globe; the chapter relating to idolatrous Benares; 
the glorious Taj Mahal at Agra; the city of Cairo and 
the islands of Malta and Gibraltar; as well as the pas- 
sage through the Spanish cities, including the Alham- 
bra and Granada.”— Boston Transcript. 


*,* For sale by all Booksellers. Sent by. mail, post 
paid, on receipt of price, by the Publishers. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston 


By CHARLES Eorert CRADDOCK. 
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Communications and letters relating to editorial 
Management must be addressed to the Editors. 

Letters containing remittances, and relating to. the 
business of the paper, must be addressed to box 3638, 
Boston. Kegistered Letters or P.O. money orders may 
be sent at our risk. Money sent in letters not regis- 
tered at the risk of the sender. 

Papers are forwarded until an order is received to 
discontinue and until payment of all arrearages is 
made. 

Subscribers are requested to note the expiration of 
their subscriptions and to forward money for the ensu- 
ing year without waiting for a bill, 

he receipt of the paper is a sufficient receipt forthe 
first subscription. The change of date printed on the 
paper is a receipt for renewals. This change should be 
mage the first or second week after the money is re- 
ceived. 


The American-Prohibition National Con- 
vention, at Chicago, June 20, adopted a 
platform which pledges the party to vote 
for woman suffrage. 

— ae ‘ 

The Ohio Woman Suftrage Convention 
was held at Columbus, June 18. 19. In- 
teresting reports were received from the 
Toledo, Cleveland and Painesville Socie- 
ties. Judge E. B. Taylor, Ashtabula, was 
elected President, and Miss M. P. Spargo, 
Cleveland, Corresponding Secretary. Mrs. 
Mary E. Haggart addressed the Conven- 
tion. 





—_—_.__—_—@-@-o- ————— 


The franchise bill has passed the House 
of Commons to a third reading without op- 


position. 
a ——— 


The advocates of woman suffrage in 
England are very indignant with Mr. Glad- 
stone for the course which he took upon 
the Woodall amendment to the franchise 
bill. They think that it was unfair in him 
to make the rejection of the amendment a 
test of politicalloyalty. ‘They claim that, 
if he had left the matter an open question, 
the proposal to enfranchise women house- 
holders would have passed by a small ma- 
jority, instead of being defeated by a vote 
of two to one. Under the crack of the 
party whip, the division stood 135 yeas to 
271 nays, the latter comprising no fewer 
than 106 Liberals who, on former occasions, 
had declared themselves in favor of the po- 
litical enfranchisement of the sex. If these 
members has been free to vote according 
to their convictions, and all the supporters 
of the proposal had held true, the division 
would have run 241 yeas to 165 nays, and 
the amendment would have received a ma- 
jority of 76—a figure which would allow 
a pretty safe margin for Conservative de- 
fection. 

—_—— ooo - - 

During the last seventeen years there 
have been eleven divisions in the House of 
Commons on the question of the enfran- 
chisement of women. ‘The following rec- 
ord of the results will be interesting at the 
present time: In 1867, for woman’s suf- 
frage, 81 against 202; 1870, 119 against 
244; 1871, 159 against 228; 1872, 163 
against 242; 1873, 172 against 239; 1875, 
170 against 205; 1876, 161 against 248; 
1878, 155 against 235; 1879, 134 against 
245; 1883, 163 against 179; 1884, 135 
against 271, with the government in oppo- 


sition. 
-—- oe - - 


‘The defeat of the woman suffrage bill in 
Parliament has called out a most valuable 
expression of opinion in nearly all the 
leading papers of the United Kingdom. 
This fact goes far to show the suffragists 
the real growth already made, and is most 
encouraging. All agree that the vote, 
under the circumstances, was no test of 
the real strength of the measure. 


4.— 


The effect that woman suffrage will have 
on women’s wages is one of the most in- 
teresting considerations connected with the 
movement. Wages are controlled by the 
law of supply and demand. But supply 
and demand are themselves the result of 
underlying causes, and are controlled by 
individual training, social habits, and pub- 
lic opinion. Next week we shall discuss 
the relation between votes and wages, and 
endeavor to show that woman suffrage will 
secure to women “‘a fair day’s wages for a 
fair day’s work.” 





42> 
> 





One of the Boston papers says that Anna 
Dickinson is opposed to woman suffrage. 
The same statement was made several years 
ago, and Miss Dickinson published a letter 
denying it. We have no reason to suppose 
that she has changed her views since. But 
the Mrs. A. E. Dickinson who writes let- 
ters to the WOMAN'S JOURNAL from Mis- 
souri is not Miss Anna E. Dickinson of 
anti-slavery fame, though the similarity 
of initials might cause them to be con- 
founded. 





<i bansn idl 

A case has just come before the House 
Committee on Invalid Pensions, in which 
a woman asks for a pension on account of 
services as a chaplain during the war. It 
is the only case on record, so far as can be 
learned, in which a woman filled that posi-. 
tion. The claimant in the case is Ella E. 
Gibson, now a resident of Massachusetts. 
She was a lecturer before the war, and at 
its beginning gave her time to organizing 
soldier’s aid leagues among the women of 
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the Northwest. In this work she was so 
successful and popular that she was finally 
chosen as chaplain of the First Wisconsin 
Heavy Artillery Regiment. She came to 
Virginia with the regiment, but was not 
mustered in on account of her sex. Her ser- 
vice in the field and in hospitals, however, 
continued until the close of the war. She 
asked for a pension, claiming that her 
health was ruined by exposure and the 
duties incident to her position, and that 
she has been in the past few years entirely 
unable to support herself because of the 
loss of her health in this work. 
—_——_—_e-oo 
A striking evidence of the neglect which 
the interests of a disfranchised class al- 
ways suffer at the hands of its rulers, may 
be found in the fact that while the men 
who served in the war, and their widows 
and orphans, have heen generously re- 
warded, no pension has ever been granted 
to any one of the many thousand women 
who served as nurses in the hospitals. The 
labor was as arduous, the risk of life was 
even greater, the hardships were fully 
equal to those endured by the soldiers, but 
the services of these women have been 
wholly ignored. Hundreds of these army 
nurses lost health and life in the service of 
their country, but they are unrecognized 
and unrewarded, solely because they have 
no votes. 





——_— -eoo-— —— 

From Portland, Ore., the official count 
of the State election is just announced as 
follows: For woman suffrage amendment 
11,223 votes; against, 28,176. 

——- coe 

To ratify an amendment to the Constitu- 
tion of Oregon requires only a majority of 
the votes actually cast on the question. 
If, for instance, only one hundred votes 
were given for the Amendment and only 
fifty were given against it,—the great body 
of voters not voting either way,—the 
amendment would be legally carried. Now 
it is believed that the blank votes were 
very numerous, and have been extensively 
counted against the amendment, and that, 
if these were thrown out, there might be a 
legal majority for the woman suffrage 
amendment. We hope that a re-count will 
be demanded and obtained. 

_ +o — 
It is announced from Portland, Oregon, 
that alate grand jury has recommended 
licensing prostitution. The grand jury 
say :— 
“It having been found impossible to 
suppress, we recommend the licensing of 
houses of ill fame, as, they being a neces- 
sary evil, we believe that, being licensed 
and under the supervision of the health 
officers or of a board of physicians, it 
would be the means of closing the worst 
places, and putting the remainder under 
medical restraint and examination.” 
If anything could make us regret the 
failure of the woman suffrage amendment 
in Oregon more than we do, it would be 
the fact that an effort is making to intro- 
duce this evil legislation there. If the 
amendment had been carried, the good 
women of Oregon would have joined with 
the upright men to make such a degrada- 
tion of the powers of law impossible. We 
hope and trust, however, that even as it is, 
this foolish and wicked effort may be a 
failure. 
sion oe oe 

The licensing of vice has been thorough- 
ly tried in Europe, and has proved as 
clearly a sanitary failure as it always was 
a moral monstrosity. It has been in force 
in Paris for more than a century, yet Paris 
is scourged to a greater extent than any 
city in America by the very class of dis- 
eases which this legislation is intended to 
prevent. In addition, the system has led 
to such demoralization of the police, such 
levying of black-mail, and such a Series of 
blunders, conflicts and scandals, that the 
municipal council of Paris has recom- 
mended its summary abolition. It would 
be absurd to introduce in this country leg- 
islation which makes such a bad showing 
for itself where it has been most fully 
tried. 


ne 


The question of licensing vice has acted 
upon the women of Europe, and especially 
of England, as the temperance question 
has upon the women of America, in awak- 
ening them to the earnest wish for a vote. 
That saintly Englishwoman, Mrs. Jose- 
phine E. Butler, of whom William Lloyd 
Garrison said that it was worth crossing 
the ocean only to touch the hem of her 
dress, wrote to a woman suffrage conven- 
tion in St. Louis: ‘‘Like yourselves, we are 
laboring to obtain the suffrage. The great 
legislative wrong which has fallen upon 
us in this legalizing of vice has taught us 
to desire with a holy desire power to influ- 
ence the legislature.” Every such attempt 
as that of the grand jury in Portland, Ore- 
gon, will give new zeal to the efforts of 
good women to secure the right of suf- 
frage. 





—_—_— -660— 

We have heard of one woman who is 
acting this summer on the plan sug- 
gested by Miss Maria P. Wilson, and so 





successfully carried out by her last year. 


She is having articles, good and useful, 


made by herself and such others as she 
can enlist, to be sold by-and-by, and the 
proceeds given for suffrage work. This 
way of helping is open to many women, 
and may be made a most valuable aid to 
our work. 

= apaiidie — 

Several years ago a citizen of Washing- 
ton, who happened to be poor, married a 
young lady who had great wealth. They 
had but one child, who died. The hus- 
band had entire control of his wife’s prop- 
erty, and managed it wisely. At his 
death, not long ago, it was discovered that 
nearly the entire estate stood in his name, 
and as there was no will, his relatives got 
the most of it. The widow, who was 
worth $200,000 or $300,000 when she mar- 
ried, is now comparatively poor, and her 
late husband's relatives, who had nothing, 
are comparatively rich. Even the house 
in which her father lived, and which 
was her own when she married, went to 
them under an odious and wicked law, 
which provides that a woman in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia has no right of dower in 
property that is incumbered. 

sikacasehctoaaitlliadiaa ion 


SUFFRAGE CONVENTION AT ROCK ISLAND. 


The Rock Island Co. (Ill.) Equal Suf- 
frage Convention was held in Moline, be- 
ginning Monday evening, the 16thinst. It 
was, the first suffrage convention ever held 
in that county. As reported in the Moline 
Republican, it was a bright, able and in- 
spiring meeting. Rey. C. C. Harrah opened 
the meeting, and gave a Bible argument 
for the political equality of women. Mrs, 
Julia Mills Dunn delivered the address of 
welcome. ‘The response was by Rev. C. 
C. Harrah. The President, Mrs, Nettie 
H. Wheelock, gave an address full of prac- 
tical suggestions. ‘‘Why do I want to 
vote?” was discussed in a spirited manner, 
by Mrs. M. E. Stewart, of Moline. Mrs. 
Hayes of Rock Island, Mrs. Heald, Mrs. 
Wright, Mrs. McHose, and Mrs. Barnes 
shared in the discussion. Mrs. Heald read 
a paper on civil law. Mrs. Emma Chapin 
made an ingenious argument for equal 
rights. Her subject was ‘**A Lesson from 
the Fables.” Dr. Jane H. Miller read a 
paper showing the need of women in the 
medical profession. ‘This was followed by 
discussion of the question, “What will 
woman’s vote do for reform?” Mrs. H. 'T. 
Miller, Mrs. Griffiths and Dr. Mary Porter 
took part in the discussion. Mrs. Hayes, 
of Rock Island, created merriment by her 
picture of men’s clubs. Mrs. Flora M. 
Candee read an original poem entitled ‘A 
Dream,” which was much applauded. On 
the last evening three clergymen rendered 
valuable assistance, viz.: Rev. Mr. Morgan, 
of the Congregational Church, Rey. Mr. 
Saunders, of the Baptist Church, and Rev. 
B. F. Tollman, of the Methodist Church. 
The whole proceedings were enlivened by 
songs and recitations, and altogether the 
meetings were excellent. The following 
officers were elected: President—Mrs. An- 
na M. J. Dow, of Moline; Secretary—Miss 
Anna Wright, of Rural; 'Treasurer—Mrs. 
Mary S. Wright, of Moline; Vice Presi- 
dents—Mrs. M.’ B. Hayes, Rock Island; 
Mrs. Rey. J. C. Calhoun, Port Byron; 
Thomas Medill, Milan; Mrs. Griffiths, 
tapids City ; Miss Laura Trego, Rural; 8. 
H. Gordon, Coal Valley. in Be 
ee 
ILLINOIS EQUAL SUFFRAGE MEETING. 





At a meeting of the executive Committee 
of the Hlinois Equal Suffrage Association, 
held in Chicago, Wednesday, June 4, six 
of the nine members of the committee were 
present—the Hon. M. B. Castle, of Sand- 
wich; W. 8S. Harbert, Esq.; Elizabeth 
Boynton Harbert, president of the State 
Association; Mrs. M. E. Holmes, of Gal- 
va, vice-president-at-large; the Rev. Flor- 
ence Kollock, of Englewood; Mrs. Eliza- 
beth Loomis, of Chicago, with several 
members of the Association as an advisory 
committee. 

Mrs.’M. E. Holmes’ report of the organi- 
zation of her district was very encourag- 
ing, as were those from other districts. 

Mrs. Harbert reported the action of the 
Washington Convention relative to future 
political action. 

Mrs. Harbert also reported to the com- 
mittee the fact of her having been request- 
ed to make a statement to the Anti-Mon- 
opoly National Committee of the position 
of the National Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion, and that in her remarks she said: ‘*Do 
you ask me to what political party I be- 
long? I answer, There is no political party 
to-day in behalf of whose principles or 
standard-bearers I have a right to cast a 
vote, hence, like all other women of my be- 
loved country, I have no party.” 

Mrs. M. E. Holmes, of Galva, was ap- 
pointed a delegate to represent the State 
Association at the ‘‘Home Protection” Con- 
vention called to convene in Bloomington, 
on the 18th of June. 

A committee was appointed to secure es- 
timates for the publication of a monthly 

paper, to be issued so soon as a sufficient 
number of subscriptions have been obtain- 





ed, 





Attention was called to the excellent 
woman suffrage documents printed by 
order of Congress during the present ses- 
sion, which documents can be procured by 
applying to senators or members. 

Committees were uppointed to arrange 
for a State convention early in the autumn, 
whereupon the committee adjourned. 
ae 


SCHOOL SUFFRAGE IN NEBRASKA. 


The ladies of Red Cloud, Neb., at the re- 
cent school election, voted better than ever 
before, one-fourth of the voters present 
being women. A correspondent of the 
Woman's Tribune says: 








It seems some men cannot rid them- 
selves of the prejudice against women 
voting, even if they know it will be for 
the good of the community. 

One lady said she wanted to go to the 
meeting, but her husband made so much 
fun of her that she gave it up. Another 
told us that, although her husband had 
always been in the habit of going to 
school meetings, when he found that she 
wanted to go with him, he concluded not 
to go, so they both staid at home. 

Still another one told her husband when 
he went away in the morning that she 
would like to go to the school meeting 
with him, but instead of going home for 
her, he staid away from home all day, and 
went to the meeting by himself. 

I am glad to be able to say that the men 
in Red Cloud are not all of that variety ; 
some urge their wives to go, and the wom- 
en need encouragement. But if they 
could be brought to see that it is a duty to 
take this matter in hand, they would more 
willingly attend to it. 

Emma B. KNiGuHrt. 


oe 
IOWA WOMEN WIN A NEW TRIUMPH. 


Editors Woman's Journal: 

Score another victory for the energetic 
and wide-awake women of this State. The 
Iowa Wesleyan University of this city has 
just closed its Thirtieth Commencement. 
Every prize save one—and that was a 
draw—was taken by lady students. The 
prizes in Chemistry, Science, Literature, 
and even in Geometry (think of it), were 
triumphantly carried off by the female 
pupils. The University is an institution 
of high grade, under control of the Iowa 
Conference, and is rigid in its demands for 
high scholarship, and impartial in all its 
methods. ‘The awards of prizes could not 
have been more honorably or impartially 
conducted. Of the result the friends of 
the cause of woman are very proud, as it 
adds another laurel to those already won 
by our beautiful and enterprising little 
city; for here, from this University, was 
graduated many years ago the first lady 
lawyer ever admitted to the bar in the 
United States, now Mrs. Belle Mansfield, 
who for a long time occupied the chair of 
Literature and Belles Lettres in her Alma 
Mater. 

The fact of the matter is that women not 
only hold their own in all intellectual pur- 
suits, in the academy and out of it, but it 
is becoming a serious question if they are 
not establishing an undoubted supremacy 
in every department of mental effort. 

W. P. Howe. 

Mt. Pleasant, Iowa, June 20, 1884. 

oo _ 





A SURVIVAL OF THE UNFITTEST. 


Prof. H. A. Goodwin, of Olivet College, 
Mich., made an elaborate argument 
against “‘woman suffrage” in the March 
New Englander. He admits the apparent 
growth of the movement, and calls for a 
‘sober and reflective revision.”” He quotes 
as a **profound aphorism” an absurd pro- 
position of Burke—that ‘tin proportion as 





abstract theories are logically’ true, they 
are practically and politically false.” This | 
is equivalent to saying that to apply the | 
golden rule in politics would result in de- | 
moralization and ruin. It is virtually an 
admission that the theory of woman suf- 
frage is correct, but its application unwise. 
Indeed he aftirms that even if the immedi- 
ate effect of woman's vote on *‘temperance 
legislation and other politico-moral ques- 
tions” should be good, that would not 
justify the measure, for the following 
reasons : 

1. Because it would be a ‘tradical and 
revolutionary change in our social sys- 
tem.”’ The social unit, he affirms, is not 
the individual but the family, and the 
family he defines to be not two, but one, 
and that one the husband. Unmarried 
women, he claims, are the exception, not 
the rule; and married women are or ought 
to be completely merged in their hus- 
bands. 

2. Because the demand is based on a 
radically false theory of civil and political 
rights. No human being has any political 
rights except what expediency and the 
best interests of society prescribe. He 
quotes Matthew Arnold as saying that ail 
political rights are created by law and 
are based on expediency, and are alterable 
as the public advantage may require. 

3. Because the claim rests on a false 
conception of the relations and duties of 
the sexes. ‘Io the male alone is given 
physical strength, executive force, master- 
ship, leadership, in a word, headship in 





the family, in the field, and in the State. 


Consequently, this whole movenient for 
female suffrage, in its motive and begin- 
ning, is a rebellion agaifist the divinely or- 
dained position and duties of woman. 

4. Because the reform is a violation of 
woman's instincts, and so a reform against 
nature. The women who are eminent in 
public life are, it is claimed, single wom- 
en “thrown out of their true sexual rela- 
tion by the abnormal force and indepen- 
dence of their nature, and seeking to find 
or make a place for their uncomfortable 
and irrepressible energies.” 

5. Because women are disqualified for 
suffrage by the *‘attraction of personality” 
inseparable from their nature. ‘They are 
mere “respecters of persons.” They do 
not think simply, “Is that true?’ but 
‘Does he love or respect me?” Hence 
it is always dangerous to enter upon intel- 
lectual discussion of any kind with wom- 
en, because you are almost certain to of- 
fend them by setting aside the sentiments 
of veneration, affection and love, which 
they have in great strength, in order to 
reach accuracy in matters of fact, which 
they neither have nor care for. 

6. Because evil results would naturally 
follow such a social revolution. ‘To add 
to domestic and social duties, already too 
onerous, the cares of public life and the 
excitement of politics, would result either 
in utter prostration and distraction, or in 
an evasion of one or the other class of du- 
ties. It would “seeularize” the home. It 
would make women coarse and immodest. 
Good women would quietly stay at home, 
and leave voting and politics to the less 
modest and more ambitious. 

Such are the trivialities which an edu- 
cated college professor parades as argu- 
ments. His idea of the family is monarch- 
ical, of the State feudal, of his own sex ty- 
rannical, of woman sentimental. He mis- 
judges the brave and womanly women 
who have been pleading for justice for their 
sex. Ile maligns womanhood by denying 
its capacity to see truth and follow princi- 
ple. He exaggerates the physical weak- 
ness of woman, and assumes in advance 
her incapacity to fulfil the duties of a citi- 
zen. 

Such men as Prof. Goodwin are proba- 
bly incapable of being changed by argu- 
ment, because they are the victims of pre- 
conceived ideas. ‘They are radically wrong 
in their whole philosophy, and uncon- 
sciously pervert facts to make them square 
with their prejudices. Fortunately, they 
are only the survivals of a past era. ‘They 
are medieval in their conceptions. They 
are no part of the actual, living, thinking, 
nineteenth-century. Self-government, in- 
dividuality of thought and expression, 
representative institutions, a republican 
family, a democratic State—all these are 
foreign to their consciousness. Sutfragists 
comprehend them, but they cannot com- 
prehend suffragists. ‘They must die and be 
born again, for the world has outgrown 


them. H. B. B. 
—_— —*oo- a 


HOW TO VOTE FOR SCHOOL COMMITTEE, 


A woman who has within two years 
paid a tax on property, either in her own 
name or that of her guardian, parent or 
trustee, is entitled to vote without paying 
a poll-tax. She must go in person to the 
Registrar’s oftice, show her tax bill, and be 
registered. 

The law as amended says, ‘When the 
name of any woman has been placed on 
the voting-list of any city or town, it shall 
continue on the list as long as she contin- 
ues to reside there, and to pay her tax as 
prescribed ;** but the assessors of Boston 
construe the law as requiring women to 
register every year, and it is therefore nec- 
essary for Boston women to do so. 

A woman who does not pay a property- 
tax must apply to be assessed, and must 
pay her poll-tax of fifty cents at least once 
in two years. ‘To do this in Boston she 
must apply in person at the assessors’ of- 
fice in City Hall, on or before September 
15. After paying her poll-tax she must 
goin person and be registered. ‘The office 
of Registration in Boston is at No. 30 Pem- 
berton Square. 

When the lists of voters are printed, it 
is prudent to inspect them to see that all 
names of registered women are upon them. 

A paid tax, assessed upon the “heirs” 
of an estate, entitles each heir to register 
thereon, provided the other requisite qual- 
ifications are complied with. A paid tax 
assessed upon a “trustee” does not entitle 
the beneficiary to register thereon, for the 
reason that the fee of the estate is vested 
in the trustee, and therefore it is not a tax 
on the person who is entitled to the benefit 
of the estate. A paid tax assessed upon 4 
female as administratrix or executrix, 
does not give her the right to register 
thereon. 

A wife of a naturalized citizen is natural- 
ized by her husband’s rights, and must 
producethe husband's naturalization p* 
pers as proof thereof. A wife born in4 
foreign country, who marries a_ native 
citizen, becomes thereby possessed of the 
right of citizenship, and should be regi* 
tered as a native voter. If the father of 
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an applicant was naturalized before she 
became. twenty-one years of age, she is 
naturalized thereby and can be registered 
on production of her father’s papers. A 
woman native born who becomes the wife 
of an alien is entitled to be registered as a 
native voter. 

An adopted child of foreign birth be- 
comes naturalized, provided the foster- 
father was a citizen of the United States 
before the child arrived at the age of 
twenty-one years. 
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TO THE WOMEN OF BOSTON, 


We appeal to you through the columns 
of the JOURNAL, that we may enlist your 
interest and active codperation in work- 
ing for the benefit of our public schools, 
—a matter of vital importance to us, as 
mothers, sisters, and members of so- 
ciety. Many who read this are already 
convinced of the importance and justice of 
the right of suffrage for women, but for 
various reasons have not yet exercised the 
right of school suffrage. ‘The indifference 
to this right or duty, we feel, is the result 
of want of knowledge in regard to the 
character, fitness, and policy of members 
of the School Committee. We ask your 
assistance, by your vote and your infiu- 
ence, towards raising the moral and intel- 
lectual standard of that Committee. 

This year concludes the present term of 
service of the two women on the Board. 
Will you show your appreciation of the 
good work which they have done and are 
doing, and of the importance of womanly 
influence in the management of our 
schools, by qualifying at once to vote for 
their reélection in December? 

We feel that a large vote from the wom- 
en of Boston, in their support, will be a 
fitting tribute to their earnest and unsel- 
fish efforts for good; and also, that there is 
always the possibility that a few votes 
may make the wide difference between 
success and defeat. 

The member of the City Cominittee for 
your ward will be glad to assist you in 
taking the necessary steps for assessment 
and registration. Iler address can be ob- 
tained at Wom AN’s JOURNAL Office, 5 Park 


Street. Ss. M. 
-ooeo- --———— 


MISS ALLEN’S GYMNASIUM, 


Every new avenue of useful and honor- 
able employments open to women is a 


gain tothe sex and to the whole race. On 
another page of this week’s JOURNAL 


Miss Mary E. Allen, to whom Boston is 
largely indebted for the admirable gymna- 
sium for women and children established 
and most successfully condueted by her 
for several years past, calls attention to 
the need of women who are specially 
trained for gymnastic teaching, and the 
opportunities awaiting such in many cities 
and towns throughout the country. 

The Boston Gymnasium has been the 
pioneer in a work of which it is difficult to 
over-estimate the value and importance. 
It is gratifying to know that the example 
set by it is being followed in other places. 
Attention is directed to Miss Allen’s ad- 
vertisement of a normal class for the 
training of teachers, which she proposes 
to establish this fall. F. J. G. 


+o 5 


FATHERS AND DAUGHTERS. 


A former slave-auctioneer, in the Boston 
Herald, recalls his experiences from 1835 
to 1861 in selling men, women and chil- 
dren. Describing the sale of women, he 
says: 


“The biggest money I ever got for a nig- 
ger was $9,000 for a pretty quadreon wench 
that I sold in Louisville about °52 or °53. 
She was only 18, and was about as white 
as you or me, and her two children had 
light curly hair. Her master lived down 
near Bowling Green, and though he didn’t 
want to part with her, he was so down on 
his luck that he had to sell her. I heard, 
too, that his wife swore that nigger must 
leave the plantation or she would go home 
toher family. My instructions were not 
to take less than $6,000 for the girl, and I 
was to get a big percentage on all over 
that; so when they put her on the block I 
talked her up for all she was worth. There 
were more than twenty men bidding for 
her, and the fellow that got her for $9,000 
Was a rich and gay young bachelor from 
Tennessee, who happened to be in the city 
on a spree and was attracted by curiosity 
tothe sale. He was a little drinky and 
wasn’t caring anything for his ducats. He 
was so set on having the girl, I believe he 
would have given $20,000 for her, if any- 
body had bid her up that high. He car- 
ried her home that day, and [ ain’t going 
to tell you anything more about him than 
that he made a big name in the Southern 
army and was killed at the head of his sol- 
diers. One of this woman's children by 
her first master lives in a Massachusetts 
town now, and is arich man. ‘There isn’t 
4 sign of black blood in him. I have sold 
plenty of likely girls, from chocolate color 
up to nearly white, and got from $3,000 to 

6,000 apiece for em. ‘here always was 
a ey market for that kind of stock. It 
didn’t come from any particular place in 
the South. You could find it anywhere 

om Maryland to Louisiana. Southern 
gentlemen took an interest in it, and 
ho decent master would let one of those 
girls marry a black man. ‘I'hey were su- 





perior people, superior people.” 


When we remember that this system ex- 
isted in our country within twenty-five 
years, and found apologists in press and 
pulpit, how can we expect to establish 
woman’s right of self-government without 
astruggle? Is it any wonder that we have 
been defeated in Oregon, which was large- 
ly settled by these ‘-superior people” from. 
the slave States? 

Some of our leading Boston remonstrants 
are the children of men who counselled en- 
forcement of the Fugitive Slave Law, and 
opposed the abolition of the system above 
described. No wonder they oppose wom- 
an suffrage! Like fathers like daughters. 

H. B. B. 


—————__-_eoe- 


THE VOTE IN OREGON, 


From reliable private advices we are in- 
formed that the returns of the votes cast for 
the Woman Suffrage Amendment are not so 
hopeless as would at first appear. Some 
friends of woman suffrage in Oregon who 
know most about the facts, feel of opinion 
that the adverse majority, if any, would 
be very small, if the votes were properly 
counted. The returns are entirely silent 
about blank tickets in every part of the 
State except Clatsop county. There our 
friends, having charge of the count, left 
the blank ballots out, according to law, 
and there the woman suffrage votes were 
in a majority. 

An application has already been made in 
one county to the county clerk for a re- 
count of the ballots on the Amendment. 
He has referred the applicants to the Dis- 
trict Judge for an order. But no decision 
has been had at the last advices. H. B. B. 
oo — 


NEW YORK ABOLITION REUNION. 





All surviving abolitionists, and the rela- 
tives and friends of those not now living, 
are urgently requested to attend the semi- 
centennial commemoration of the pro- 
slavery riots of 1834, at the Free Baptist 
Church, 25th Street, between 7th and 8th 
Avenues, July 4, 1884, at 10 A. M. and 7.30 


P.M. ‘There will bea social meeting at 
10; proceedings at 11. The public are in- 
y.ted. 


HAMILTON WILLCOX, Secretary. 


“or 


OUR NEW YORK LETTER. 


One of the most hopeful features of the 
struggle for the ballot in New York is the 
number of women interested in its success 
who are to be found among the wives of 
members of Assembly, senators, and other 
prominent men. Last winter, on the day 
of the hearing befcre the New York Ju- 
diciary Committee, a large, fine-looking 
woman walked down the room and took a 
prominent seat near the speaker, whom 
she greeted with a smiling face. 

‘**My husband is going to vote for the 
bill,” she said. **He has promised me he 
will.” 

One of the loveliest faces familiar to 
the Assembly chamber during the session 
was that of Mrs. Ely, the bride of the Hon. 
Wm. Caryl Ely, of Otsego, who was her- 
self one of the ablest of the younger mem- 
bers. Mrs. Ely was a believer in the rights 
of her sex, and Mr. Ely himself was favor- 
able to the cause, although he voted against 
the bill, alleging as a reason the constitu- 
tional objection which troubles many law- 
yers who have given only a superficial con- 
sideration to the subject. Next year we 
hope he will be better informed. 

Another well-known advocate was Hon. 
William Howland, of Cayuga. He has 
been a woman suffragist for years, and, 
during his several terms in the Assembly, 
has been a staunch and active friend of the 
sause. His wife, aladv of many graces of 
character, and his sister, Miss Emily How- 
land, are widely known as active suffra- 
gists. Their wealth and social position 
give them much influence in their section 
of country. 

Mrs. Howiand is organizing a summer 
campaign in her county, which is already 
largely in sympathy with the movement. 
For several years past, both members from 
Cayuga have voted ‘‘aye” on every meas- 
ure for the advancement of women. 

Mrs. Sarah F. Hallock, of Milton, vice- 
president for Ulster Co., writes that there 
is much interest in the subject there, and 
hopes to make arrangements for some 
speeches during the summer. 

Mrs. Fanny ‘Trimble Fackler, who has 
been spending the winter in the city, is 
quite an accession among our young work- 
ers. She is adaughter of Judge W. W. 
Trimble, of Covington. Ky., who will be 
remembered by all who have visited that 
region as a pronounced suffragist as well 
as a most hospitable and kind-hearted gen- 
tleman. Mrs. Fackler and her sister, Mrs. 
Kate Trimble de Roode, are both ardent 
advocates, and hope during the season to 
awaken some interest in that headquarters 
of fashion and frivolity—Long Branch— 


where they expect to spend the summer. 
L. D. B. 





->s— 
WANTED. 


A young woman, a college student, 
wants a position where she can earn 
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money this summer, during vacation. She 
will be companion, will copy, or mind chil- 
dren. She is highly recommended, and is 
well and willing. Apply at this office. 

L. 8. 
oo 4 


NOTES AND NEWS. 


Marie L. Bills has published interesting 
reminiscences in the Melrose Journal. 

The National Woman’s Christian Tem- 
peranee Union has addressed a memorial 
to all the National Political Conventions 
of 1884. 

Several Frenchwomen have distinguish- 
ed themselves as builders and house deco- 
rators, and an American girl, Miss Laura 
White, has just been admitted to the Spee- 
ial School of Architecture in Paris. 

The late “promotion day” at Chauncy 
Hall was largely attended, and was in all 
respects one of the most interesting and 
successful in the history of that famous 
old school. 

Now that the Massachusetts Medical So- 
ciety has voted nearly two to one to admit 
what the doctors call **females” to the So- 
ciety, let us hope that the next annual 
dinner will see the sisters seated at the 
feast.— Springfield Republican. 

T. B. Aldrich is going abroad, largely 
with a view to securing new contributions 
for the Atlantic from eminent authors in 
England, where the magazine is steadily 
growing in circulation. The magazine 
will in the meantime be in charge of Mr. 
Scudder. 

The Michigan W. C. T. Union, on the 6th 
*inst., approved the decision of the National 
Department of Scientific Instruction to en- 
dorse impartially all text-books on physi- 
ology and hygiene with special reference 
to alcoholics and narcotics, and urged their 
local union to secure the use of such books. 


Mrs. Gillespie, a granddaughter of Ben- 
jamin Franklin, is herself alone the ‘‘com- 
mittee” that sets going and makes ar- 
rangements for the Thomas Concerts in 
Philadelphia. She assumes all responsi- 
bility for expenses, and pays without 
grumbling when she loses. She desires 
to promote musical culture in Philadel- 
phia. 

The Woman's Social Science Club of 
Kansas and Western Missouri has held its 
annual Convention at Kansas City, with 
over one hundred delegates. The addresses 
were models of gracefulness, wit, strength 
and conciseness. Papers were read on 
‘Domestic Economy,” **Physical Educa- 
tion of Women,” **Divoree.”’ “General Cul- 
ture,” ‘Living Issues in Social Science,” 
and various other topics. 

Medically trained women at last have 
been admitted to the fellowship of the 
Massachusetts Medical Society. The ac- 
complished and very successful lady prac- 
titioners of this city have amply justified 
their claims to professional recognition. It 
now remains for the old school to proceed, 
in a courteous way, to recognize the thor- 
oughly educated and experienced practi- 
tioners of the new.—Zion’s Herald. 

The women of Seattle—women who are 
conceded to be the *tbest.” since they are 
the wives of worthy citizens, and always 
do their duties at home and in public— 
are manifesting the greatest interest in the 
coming city election. ‘lhe assertions that 
‘good women won't vote,” and ‘the best 
women despise the suffrage,” are at a grand 
discount in the metropolis of Washington 
Territory.—New Northwest. 

Women’s societies are springing up all 
over the country. And at last we have 
one in Hartford that meets a long-felt de- 
sire on the part of our refined and intelli- 
gent girls who have the courage and self- 
respect to earn their own living. Many of 
these girls are daily and busily occupied in 
stores, offices, factories and other places. 
They include some of the brightest and 
best girls in the city. 

Mrs. Maria Upham Drake, of Brooklyn, 
N. Y., is a new stur in the W. C. T. VU. 
firmament. Mrs. Parsons, of Hartford, 
Ct., and Mrs. Dr. Moudy, of Plainfield, 
report her as a first-class speaker. She 
has the finest education. by which her 
keen intellect has been polished, combined 
with a true and loyal heart. Mrs. J. A. 
Parsons, Main St., Hartford, Ct., is one to 
whom application can be made. ‘To the 
W. C. 'T. Unions in New England this is a 
rare op portunity. 

Badinage apart, will home be a happier 
place, among the cultured classes, when 
the woman shall be upon an equal intel- 
lectual platform with the man? We are 
inclined to say: Yes. As a rule, love will 
be of a finer fibre and keep up its sweet 
illusion, if it do not last 1 onger than under 
the old conditions. ‘Age cannot wither 
nor custom stale” the ‘‘infinite variety” of 
a well-stored mind. Educated men and 
women will have a new bond of union in 
kindred tastes and in the possession of a 
common fund of like and equal knowledge, 
and what is now often but a transient pas- 
sion of youth be sustained to the very last 
on firm foundations of sincere admiration 
and compelled respect.—London Telegraph. 
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CARPETS 


JOHN & JAMES DOBSON, 


MANUFACTURESS, 


Are offering to Retail Buyers 


SPECIAL BARGAINS 


=JJjao 


Wiltons, at 


Tapestries, at 
3-Plys, at 


Royal Velvets, at 


Ex. Superfines, at 


STRAW MATTINGS 


OF ALL KINDS, 


John & James Dobson, 


525 & 527 Washingion Street. 


- $200 
1 25 


- = % 
- = 100 
- 4 











PATENTED, 


EMANCIPATION WAIST. 


THIS WAIST is universally acknowledged to be one of the best of 
the strictly bygienic Dress Reform 
= and children, and when properly fitted to the form, takes the weight of 
¢ the outer clothing from the hips, doing away with skirt-supporters of 
all kinds, and distributing the strain over the shoulders. 

By the peculiar cut and fit of the front, the breasts are supported and 
freed from the “drag” from the shoulders, of which so many complain 
who wear other Dress Reform garments. 

This waist takes the 
is so arranged that the bands of the outer skirts do not lay over one 
another, and although fitting the form closely, leave every nerve, vein, 
and blood vessel free to act, thus securing the recommendation and en- 
dorsement of all our leading pbysicians. 

Made for ladies only, both plain and trimmed, in sizes 22 to 35 inclusive 


PRICE.—Pliain, $1 75. 


In stating size, give snug measure taken around waist, outside of drese* 
Sold by Agents and Ladies’ Furnishing trade, or sent by mail, postage 
prepaid, to any part of the United States on receipt of price. 


GEO. FROST & CO., 287 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass. 


arments. It is adapted for ladies 


lace of the chemise, corset, and corset cover, and 


Trimmed, $2 5O. 


Address, 





THE 


PROVIDENT 
LIFE & TRUST COMPANY 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 
Incorporated 3d Mo, 22d, 1865. 





Assets Ist Mo, Ist, 1884.....cecceeeeees 
EAMES ovccccccccccsccceseccccscoocsosesooes 


Surplus, Including Capital............++- 


eee ee eee eee eee ee eee eee 


veccese seseeeescereeseereseeees $8,281,060 44 


6,374,197 56 


ce nenpaiibcanibiianatinenniiats $1,006,862 88 
3@- WOMEN INSURED SAME RATES AS MEN. 


HOAG, HOLWAY & CO., Gen’l Agents, 
119 DEVONSHIRE STREET, - - - 


BOsSTOW. 





Behind the retail counters of New York 
city, women outnumber men ten to one. 
The clerks in many public offices in the 
Eastern cities are mostly women; in the 
general offices of corporations, wholesale 
houses and professional firms. women may 
be found in great numbers, doing duty as 
book-keepers, correspondence clerks,aman- 
uenses and even as private secretaries. In 
the public schools seven-tenths of all the 
teachers are women. 

Twenty-eight years since, one lone wom- 
an could be seen at the Columbus Gazette 
printing-oftice setting type. No other pub- 
lic place was filled by women at that time. 
To-day there are not less than 1,000 wom- 
en, if not more, occupying lucrative posi- 
tions in the busy capital. Many have 
stepped into these positions never dream- 
ing that the doors had been opened to this 
class by the agitation of what is popularly 
known as ‘*woman’s rights.” 

A Vacation School for Girls will begin 
Monday, June 30, in the Starr King School- 
house, in Boston. There will be a session 
of three hours daily, excepting Saturday. 
As it is designed to make this in truth a 
“vacation school,” instruction usually 
given in the public schools will not be per- 
mitted. Housekeeping in nearly all its 
branches, carpentry or the use of tools, 
and embroidery, will receive special atten- 
tion. A variety of object lessons will be 
given the younger girls, also instruction 
in modelling in clay, coloring pictures, 
knitting and weaving. 

The most effective, peaceable way to 
abolish polygamy in Utah would be the 
establishment of a ‘‘Home of Refuge” for 
Mormon wives who wish to abandon their 
husbands. Polygamous wives have no 
dower under the Mormon law. A great 
many would leave their portion of a 
husband, but they have nowhere to go, 
and, besides, cannot have the benefit of 
dower; so they suffer rather than be 
thrown upon their own resources. Could 
they go to such a place where they would 
be supported and protected, thousands 
would throw oft the tyrannical yoke of 
their husbands and the more infamous rule 
of the Church. The ‘Home of Refuge” 
could be built by charitable contributions. 





—Ex-Marshall Maxwell, of Utah. 





LADIES 


CAN now have their Hats refinished in the latest style 
at Central Bleachery, 478 Washington Street, near 
Temple Place,or at STORER’S, 673 Washington 
Street, head of Beach Street. 


A LADY 


Having superior advantages for spring and sum- 
mer shopping in New York City, will purchase 
without commission, for ladies and families 
living at a distance, dress goods, millinery,ready- 
made undergarments, hair switches, China ware, 
upholstery, carpets, furniture, interior decora- 
tions, etc., at New York prices. A charge of 25 
or 50 cents, according to purchases, will be made 
for personal services. Address, inclosing stamp 


for reply, Miss M. E. BELL, 
89 Pierrepont St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


N. B.—By permission Miss Bell gives Mrs, 
Lucy Stone as her reference as to ability and 


LADIES 


Who Eyre GOOD WORK AND CORRECT 
STYL should take their old Hats and Bonnets to 


MISS R. C. STINSON’S BLEACHERY. 


Always good work and prompt. Directly opposite 
R. H. White & Co.'s. het 


535 Washington Street, Boston. 


Ladies Bathing Suits. 


We have a large assortment of Bathing Suits from 
the best manufacturer in Paris, which ladies are re- 
spectfully invited to examine. Also, French BATH- 
ING HATS and SHOES. 


HEWINS & HOLLIS, 


No. 4 Hamilton Place, 


In the new Phillips Building. 
for Embroidery. 
New Outfit, Full 
» oes an A 
Batit, Plush, ke. 80 
> it will not rub, 
[L298 Fate pai 

= “ Ribbon Embroidery. 
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bets, incinding The Ka 4 

wa: he Spi 
ice, $1.00, Sample Fook a instruc- 
tions30c. Our No.2 it, price, 83,00, 
containsall above and 20 Extra Patterns 
of roses, dai iden rod, ro. outlines, 
4c... worth singly th this outfit you can start 
business and enough in one month jo by our $20 outfit. 
T. E. PARKER, Lyon, Mas, 
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THE BALLAD OF THE MIDNIGHT SUN, 1883. 


BY HARKIET ELEANOR HAMILTON KING. 








PART I. 
The still white coast at midsummer, 
Beside the still white sea, 
Lay low and smooth and shining 
In this year eighty-three; 
The sun was in the very north, 
Strange to see. 


The walrus ivory lay in heaps 
Half buried in the shore, 

The slow stream siid vo er unknown beds 
Of golden ore, 

Washing~ of amber to the beach 
Light waves bore. 

Sprays of white, like foam flowers, 
Betwixt the skies and seas, 

Swayed and poised the sea-gulls 
In twos and threes, 

Clustered like the stars men call 
Pleiades. 

The white inarsh-flowers, the white marsh-grass, 
Shimmered amid the grey 

Of the marsb-water—mirrored 
Over and under, they 

Stood atiif and tall and slender, 
All one way. 


The upper spake to the lower, 
* Are ye, ur do ye seem ?”’ 

Out of the dim marsh-water 
Glided as in a dream 

The still swans down a distance 
Of moon!cam. 


The willow-warbler dropped from the spray 
Sweet notes like a sott spring shower, 
There was u« twitter ot building birds 
In the blacktnorn bower, 
All broken irom bare to gossamer 
In an hour. 


A garden white lay all the land 
In wreaths of summer snow, 
The heart of the year upspringing 

Swift and aglow, 
In pale flame and slender stalk, 
Smooth and low. 


The white heath and white harebell 
Let their chimes rise and fall, 

The delicate sheets of wood-sorrel 
Unfolded all, 

For a bed of bridal— 
Or a pall? 

Powdered with pearl, auriculas, 
And beds of snowdrop sheen, 

Frostwork of saxifrage, and fair balls 
Of winter-green : 

There was no room for foot to pass 
In between. 


One only pink, the fragrant bloom 
Of ali blooms boreal,* 

Every face of every flower 
With looks funereal 

Bent to earth, and faintly 
Flowering all. 

Down in the closely crowded camp 
Of the fresh snowdrops lay, 

Fever and famine-stricken, 
None his name to say, 

Sick to death, a traveller 
Cast away. 


Brother might be of Balder 
The beautiful, the bold, 

Bv northern stature and by limbs’ 
Heroic mould, 

Andi the uncurled faint hair 
Of pale gold. 


Faintly the words were uttered, 
Low, betwixt moan and moan: 
“Here in the wilderness, 
Lost and alone, 
I dig, and far away, 
Hast thou known? 


“Fame, and story of wonder, 
Wind of rumor had blown 

My name to thine, my feet 
Up to thy throne: 

What has the world been since ?— 
Thee alone. 

“T passed and bowed before thy face, 
And once thy eyes miet mine; 

Once I bave kissed thy hand— 
Hast thou no sign ? 

Here witb my last sad breath, 
I am thine.”’ 


The white hares nibbled fearlessly 
Among the tender green; 

The silver foxes stayed and watched, 
Quick-eyed and keen; 

The little ermine soft of foot 
Stole between. 


But the white world changed and quickened 
fo a red world, the same; 

For with splendor as of sunset 
And sunrise flame, 

From the highest heaven to the lowest, 
Midnight came. 


The pulsing colors of the sky 
Deepened and purified, 

All glorious chords of gold and red 
Strack out and died, 

Stilled in one heavenly harmony 
Spread out wide; 


In one ethereal crimson g!ow, 
As if the Rose of Heaven 

Had blossomed for one perfect hour, 
Midsummer Even, 

As ever in the mystic sphere 
Of stars seven 


An opening blush of purest pink, 
‘That swiftly streams and grows, 

As shoreward all the liquid waste 
Enkindled tlows, 

Every ripple of all the sea, 
Rose on rose. 

Through the heavens ot midnight 
Came a bitter ery, 

Flesh and spirit breaking, 
Mortal agony ; 

Died away unanswered 
Through the sky. 

But all the dim blue south was filled 
With the auroral flime, 

Far out into the southward land 
Without «a name, 

That dreamed away into the dark,— 
When one came, 


Suddenly came stepping, 
Where the roseate ritt 

Of the boreal blossoms 
Crossed the snowy drift 

In a trailing pathway, 
Straight and swift. 


Her robes were full and silken, 
Her feet were silken-shod, 

In sweeping, stately silence, 
Serene she trod 

The starry carpets strewing 
The soft sod. 


The eyes of the veronica 
Looked out and tar away, 

A golden wreath around her head 
Of light curls lay, 

And rippled back a shining shower, 
In bright array. 


About her neck the diamonds flashed 
In rivers of blue tire; 





* Linnea borealis. 
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But whiter her soft shoulders than 
Her white attire, 

And tenderer ber tender arms 
Than heart's desire. 


She fronted full the crimson flood 
Of all the northern space, 

And all the hue of all the sky 
Was in her face; 

The Rose of ail the World has come 
To this place. 

A vision of white that glowed to red 
With the fire at heaven, at beart,— 

Nor paused nor turned,—but straight to him 
Who lay apart, 

On she came, and knelt by him,— 
Here thou art! 


At the first bour after midnight, 
As in the eider's nest, 

The weary heed sank soft into 
A heaveuly rest ; 

Is it a bed of roses,— 
Or her breast ? 


At the second hour the cold limbs 
Felt comfort unaware ; 

Flickering, a golden glow 
Warmed all the air: 

Is it the bearth-flame lighted,— 
Or her hair? 


At the third hour, round the faint heart 
Failing in chill alarms, 

Is it some silken coverlet 
Still wraps and warms 

In close and closer clasping ?— 
Or her arms? 


At the fourth hour, to the wan lips 
There came a draught divine: 
Some last reviving cup poured out 

Of hatlowed wine,— 
Or is it breath of hers 
Mixed with thine ? 


At the fifth hour all was dimness 
Alike to bim and her; 

One low and passionate murmur 
Still moved the air; 

Is it the voice of angels,— 
Or her prayer? 


At the sixth hour there stirred only 
The soft wave on the beach; 
Two were lying stilly, 
Past sound or speech, 
Fair and carven faces, 
Each by each. 
PART II. 
The Summer Palace stood by night 
Lit up in dazzling sheen ; 
The doors unfolded, and the pomp 
Stirred in between ; 
To a burst of royal music 
Came the queen. 


Her eyes like stars of speedwell 
Shone down the great saloon; 

She came, and all before her 
Knew it was June; 

The passing of her presence 
Was too soon. 


The little curls around her head 
Were all her crown of gold, 

Her delicate arms drooped downward 
In slender mould, 

As white-veined leaves of lilies 
Curve and fold. 


All in white,—not ivory 
For young bloom passed away,— 
Blossom-white, rose-white, 
White of the May ; 
’Twixt white dress and white neck, 
Who could sav ? 


She moved to measure of music, 
As a swan Sails the stream; 

Where her lonks fell was summ-r, 
When she smiled was a dream; 

All taces bowing toward her 
Sunflowers seem. 


O the rose upon her silent mouth, 
The pertect rose tbat lies! 

O the roses red, the roves deep, 
Within her cheeks that rise! 

O the rose of rapture of her face 
To our eyes! 


The tall fair princes smile and sigh 
For grace of one sweet glance, 
The glittering dancers fill the floor, 

‘The queen leads the dance ; 
The dial-bands to midnight 
Still advance. 


Dance down to the melting music! 
Hark to the viols” strain! 

Their notes are piercing, piercing, 
Again, again; 

The pulse of the air is beating 
Throbs of pain. 


Does the dancing languish slower? 
O the soft flutes wail and sigh; 

In silver falling und calling, 
They seek reply; 

And the heart is sinking, sinking, 
Why, ah why? 

O the high harp-strings resounding! 
So long, so clear they are: 

A cry is ringing in heaven 
From star to star, 

Rising sharper and fainter 
From afar. 


The queen has danced from end to end; 
O the candles burn so bright! 

But her blue eyes look far away 
Into the night; 

And the roses on her cheeks and lipse 
Have grown white. 


O why is the queen so pale to-night ? 
And why does silence fall, 

As one by one they tura to her, 
Upon them all ? 

Whence comes that cold wind sbivering 
Down the hall ? 


The hour draws close to midnight, 
Tbe banquet board is spread ; 

The lamps are lit, the guests are set, 
The queen at the head: 

For the jeasting at kings’ tables 
Grace be said! 


The shaded light of rubies 
Streams from every part 

Down the golden supper; 
Who is sick at heart ? 

O hush! for the queen is listening, 
Lips apart. 

She sits with wide and open eyes, 
The winecup in her hand; 

And all the guests are ill at ease, 
Nor understand ; 

Is it not some enchanted 
Strange far land ? 


The twelve long strokes of midnight 
With clash and clang affright ; 

The rose-glow seems to darken 
Before their sight ; 

Bu* the queen has swooned back heavily, 
Cold and white. 


They lifted her, a burden 
Like broken lily-flowers : 

They laid her on her own bed, 
Within her bowers ; 

They mourned and they tended her, 
For six hours. 


At the first hour after midnight, 
The queen nor spoke nor stirred ; 
At the second by her bedside, 
No breath they heard ; 





They said, “Is she living ?” 
At the third. 
At the fourth hour they watched sadly 
At her fect and at her bead ; 
At the fifth, standing idle, 
No word thev said ; 
At the sixth, “Bring candles 
For one dead.” 


Swept low down across the east, 
Throug” the morning grey, 

A flock of white clouds swiftly, 
Dim, far away; 

Like a flight of white wings,— 
What were they ? 

Through the palace suddenly, 
‘Through every floor, 

Wailed a wind and whistled, 
Shook every door, 

Rattled through the windows, 
Then passed o'er. 

And as thev stood with tapers tall 
Around the queen, there came 

A soft and far-off flattering 
Over her frame, 

And from between ber sleeping lips, 
One faint flame. 


They take her hand, they call on her, 
She answers them likewise ; 

She sits upright, she looks around, 
With her blue eves, 

And a smile as of thy secrets, 
Paradise ! 


Winter is bere, and has not brought 
The traveller of renown; 
Why has he not come back again 
To court and town? 
Rumors and questionings pass 
Up and down. 


Is it only the wolves of the Northland 
Know where bis bones lie white? 
Only the swans could tell us, 
In southward flight ? 
Is it only the wind could whisper 
To the night? 
The queen sits stil! and smiling, 
She hears the talk prevail, 
She speaks no word, she gives no glance, 
She tells no tule; 
In the golden shadow always 
She is pale. 
—Contemporary Review. 


EDNA’S EXPERIMENT. 


‘For the land’s sake, Frank,” nervously 
snapped Mrs. Watkins to her son, ‘don’t 
slop that water all over the floor!” 

“Pll get the mop and mop it up, mother; 
I didn’t mean to spill it,” said the boy. 

“IT don’t care whether you meant to or 
not,” scolded the mother. ‘*You might 
be more careful. Ido nothing but clean 
and dig the whole time, an’ that’s all the 
good it does. Seems as if you delight to 
make all the work you can.” 

This was not true. for Frank was a good 
boy to help his mother, and this statement 
hurt his feelings, and he turned and left 
the room, angrily. 

It was only a few drops of water, fresh 
from the pump, slopped from the full pail 
Frank was carrying, on to the clean paint- 
ed floor—surely not enough to scold about, 





even for one much given to scolding. which 
Mrs. Watkins was not. But the usually 
kind, gentle woman was worn out with 
hard work; and the overtired body and 
nerves responded irritably to the slightest 
cause. She got a cloth, wiped up the 
water herself, and then from sheer weari- 
ness and nervousness sat down and cried. 
“Pm sick of work,” murmured the poor 
woman; “I’m clean tuekered out and dis- 
couraged. IT wish I could go away and 
not see a bit o° work for a year.” 

In the sitting-room adjoining, the door 
of which was ajar, her daughter Edna sat 
busied with some sewing, and she over- 
heard all that transpired. She was now 
at home from boarding-school on her sum- 
mer vacation. 

What could be the matter with her 
mother? She couid not be a bit like her- 
self—so cross and fault-finding with every 
one. What did it mean? Her mother 
made no complaint of being sick. 

While these thoughts were passing in 
her mind, her eyes fell idly on the lounge 
and two arm-chairs newly covered with 
bright-colored cretonne, then she glanced 
at the new rag carpet on the floor. Then 
she thought of the newly papered dining- 
room, and three other rooms with their 
fresh coat of paint and paper, all the 
housework of the large farm, and caring 
for the milk of seven cows. All! this with 
no rest or change, for she could scarcely 
remember the time when her mother had 
been away from home, even for one night. 
“Why, it’s rest mother needs, and,” with 
sudden resolve, **she shall have it.” 

‘lo think was to act with Edna Watkins. 
She went to her own room to better solve 
her little problem of rest for her mother. 
Here, new evidences of her mother’s work 
met her eye—the pretty muslin’ curtains, 
the lambrequins at the windows and man- 
tel, the stuffed easy chair made from a 
barrel, the two “drawn” rugs. It was 
wonderful how her mother ever accom- 
plished so much. 

“She must go away frem home,” Edna 
thought. ‘‘But where? Aunt Jane’s, out 
West, is too far; at Uncle Jack’s, Aunt 
Sarah is a great worker, and has no help; 
mother will work there; Aunt Eliza’s is 
no better.” 

So, as she thought over the various 
places among the relatives, none of them 
seemed to suit her purpose. Suddenly 
she thought of Mrs. Brown's. It would 
be just the place; that pretty summer 
home at the quiet sea beach where every- 
body did just what he or she liked. 














In a minute the pen was in her hand 
and she was writing to kind-hearted Mrs. 
Brown and telling her about her mother’s 
need of rest, and—-**now, dear Mrs. 
Brown,” she wrote, **I'm going to ask a 
favor of you: won't you please invite 
nother to spend a week or so with you if 
it is quite convenient? 
tion my letter.” 

Edna felt sure Mrs. Brown would help 
her; and she did. Two days later there 
came a warm invitation for Mrs. Watkins 
to visit her old school-mate, Mrs. Brown, 
for two weeks, or as long a time as she 
could spare from her home duties. 

Mrs. Watkins read the invitation. “I 
wish I could go,” she said, longingly, 
“but it’s no use. I haven't anything to 
wear, and if I had, there’s no one to look 
after the milk and the rest of the work.” 

“Oh, yes. you can go, mother,” said 
Edna. ‘Your black suit is just the thing 
to wear, and then you have that pretty 
print for morning. I[ can do the work all 
but taking care of the butter; and Mrs. 
Gray will do that, I'm sure. 
straight and ask her now.” and off she 
ran to their nearest neighbor's and soon 
returned, 

**Yes, she'll do it.” 

Still her mother hesitated. But Edna 
was determined. She went out to her 
father and Frank, where they were at 
work in the field, snd won them over to 
her side. ‘Three against one were too 
many; and the result was that the second 
afternoon following the letter of invitation 
saw Mrs. Watkins take the cars. 

Edna had sent word to Mrs. Brown, and 
she was at the station with horse and car- 
riage. 

Edna’s letter had put a few new 
thoughts into Mrs. Brown's mind, and she 
had sent invitations similar to that of Mrs. 
Watkins to two other early friends, hard- 
working farmers’ wives. One of these 
came on the same train with Mrs. Wat- 


kins; the other arrived the previous eve- | 


ning. 

Mrs. Brown's was not an elegant man+ 
sion, but a large. old-fashioned house, 
where everything was cosy. quiet, restful, 
and these three women entered on such a 
vacation as they never knew before. Mrs. 
Brown and Kitty, without seeming to exert 
themselves, were yet constantly doing 
little things to make time pass pleasantly. 

Breakfast came at half-past seven. 

*Pon't trouble about waking up, for 
there is a rising bell at a quarter of seven, 
and then the breakfast bell at half-past 
seven,” said Mrs. Brown to the three la- 
dies, the first night. 

What a change for these tired farmers’ 
wives. accustomed to rise at four and five 
O'clock every morning! ‘The first two or 
three mornings they waked early, and 


could not go to sleep again. The fourth 


morning Mrs. Deutress and Mrs. Watkins | 
ringing of the | 


failed to appear at the 
breakfast bell. Fifteen minutes after the 


family were seated at table the two ladies | 


appeared, feeling quite ashamed at having 


overslept themselves; but Mrs. Brown | 
greeted them with a merry langh and | 


pleasant speech, saying she hoped they | 


would do it again, so they soon regained 
their composure. Mrs. Brown's table was 
always a cheerful one. 

“It's against the law to talk over serious 
matters at my table,” she used to say. 
can’t have my dinner and digestion 
spoiled.” 

It was surprising how great a change 
there was in the looks and manners of the 
three visitors before the two weeks ex- 
pired, and even in Mrs. Brown. These four 
grew so merry and light-hearted, that MLr. 


Brown jokingly said that ‘tthey seemed like | 


a party of girls like Kitty.” 

Every day Mrs. Watkins received a pos- 
tal from Edna or Frank, and once her hus- 
band wrote, saying everything was going 
on well, and Edna was making a nice 
housekeeper, but she wasn't like her, and 
he hadn’t known how much he should miss 
her till she was gone. She read this letter 
over 2 good many times. She felt so glad 
to know that her husband missed her. 

The two weeks were nearly up; the 
three ladies began to plan to leave for 
home the next Saturday. But Mrs. Brown 
would not listen to such a thing. She in- 
sisted so urgently, that they finally decided 
to remain over Sunday. 

It was Saturday afternoon. ‘The four 
ladies were sitting out under the trees on 
the lawn. Mrs. Brown had placed all the 
chairs back to the street except her own. 
They were busied with light sewing and 
knitting work, chatting of many things. 
As the time for the afternoon train came, 
Mrs: Brown several times cast her eyes 
down the street in the direction of the de- 
pot. When she caught a glimpse of Mr. 
Brown and three sturdy, sunburned men 
coming, she plunged into the conversation 
with new vigor. The three others talked 
and laughed on till there was a click of the 
gate. Mrs. Watkins looked up. There 
came a glad little glad ery of **Oh, John!” 
Mrs. Ray and Mrs. Deutress almost simul- 
taneously exclaimed, ‘Oh, Cyrus!” and 
“Oh, Jake, where did you come from?” 


It was Mrs. Brown’s little surprise for 
her three friends, and how much. comfort 
and enjoyment they all had for the next 
two days! 

What a wise little smile gathered oi Mrs, 
Brown's face as she overheard Mr. Watkins 





Please don’t men- 


say to his wife, ‘You look ten years young- 

| er and prettier, wife, than you did. when 

| you went away from home.” 

| Gentle Mrs. Watkins smiled and blushed 

a little in a pleased way, as she said, “J 

guess it's my crimps.” , 
Mrs. Brown declares it was the pleasant- 





. , | 
I'm going | 


est two weeks she spent that year, and 

| says she shall never cease to thank Edna 
| Watkins for giving ber such a nice sug- 
gestion. 

As for Edna herself, it had been a hard 
two weeks for her, but when her father 
| and mother came home, she felt repaid, 
| Her mother was herself again, while Frank 
| could scarcely keep the tears back, he was 

so glad to see his mother and have her 
| home again. Edna’s letter is still a secret 
| between herself and Mrs. Brown. 
| It was weeks, months even. before Mr, 
and Mrs. Watkins ceased to talk of their 
| pleasant visit. Mrs. Watkins found her 
| home and her family dearer than ever 
| before. Refreshed and strengthened, she 


‘ : . 
| took up her old duties with cheerful cour- 


| 
| 
| 
| 





| age.—Selected. 
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WOMEN AS PHYSICIANS. 


The recent admission of women physi- 
cians to full fellowship in the Massachu- 
setts Medical Society calls attention to the 
status of women in the medical profession, 
Dr. Mary Putnam Jacobi lately gave the 
New York Telegram some important facts, 
| which show here, as elsewhere, a most en- 
couraging outlook. She says: 


| 


| 
| 
| ‘There are three women’s regular schools 
| of medicine in the United States to-day, the 
| Woman's Medical College in Philadelphia, 
| which has been thirty years in existence, 
| the New York Medical College of the New 
York Infirmary, otherwise called the 
Blackwell College, after the sisters Black- 
| well, who founded it fifteen years ago, and 
the Female Medical College of Chicago, 
established six or seven years ago. <A 
number of ladies go each year tostudy and 
graduate in France and Switzerland, where 
they are admitted to the State schools of 
medicine. Denmark, Sweden, Italy and 
Russia also admit women to the State 
medical schools, but American girls do not 
take advantage of the privilege. In Aus- 
tria, ladies attend private classes where 
they receive instruction from surgeons 
and physicians of reputation. Women 
are excluded from medicine in England 
and Germany. In Engiand facilities for 
their medical education are aecorded only 
by the University of London, and by the 
(Jueen’s College in Dublin. ‘The course of 
the German government has been very ca- 
pricious. In this city women are adinitted 
to clinical instruction at Bellevue Hospi- 
tal, and receive invitations’ from many of 
| the best physicians of other hospitals to 
| atteud theirclinieal lectures. With regard 
to midwifery I may say that a good many 
women, chiefly in the German quarters 
| of large cities, practise that branch of 
the profession unde: foreign diplomas re- 
| ceived from schools especially established 
for the training of midwives. About a 
| year ago an attempt was made to get up a 
college of midwifery in New York, but the 
County Medical Society, after full discus- 
| sion, pronounced against the project ; and 
| ] myself regard the scheme as most unde- 
sirable, at least as it was projected. 
| The question of admitting women to 
| hospital practice has hardly yet been 
| raised. There are three grades ot hospital 
| practice—those of the house staff of phy- 
| sicians. of the visiting physicians, and of 
the consulting physicians. The first are 
chosen after a competitive examination, 
and in two or three cases women have ob- 
tained the position; the sevond are voted 
for by the hospital trustees and the medi- 
cal stail, and chosen on aceount of their 
acquired reputation, and no worman has as 
yet been chosen for sucha post. The third 
| are almost always retired visiting physi- 
| cians of the hospital which appoints them 
consulting physicians, and, since women 
| have not filled the second rank, they, 
of course, have no opportunity for the 
third. 

Their practice is confined exclusively 
to women and children, but that comprises 
two-thirds of all medical practice. ‘They 
are not usually specialists. although a few 
are so. Most of our students are from the 
country, and when they have taken their 
degrees they return home and set up in 
practice in their country towns, where a 
general practitioner is more in requisition 
than a specialist. Generally they are well 
supported. I know personally between 
twenty and thirty women physicians whe 
make a good living by their profession. 
At first many physicians refused to con- 
sult with women; but the prejudice has 
disappeared, and consultations now fre- 
quently take place. It is generally the 
woman that calls the manu in consultation, 
but sometimes it is the other way. The 

| legality of death certificates written by 
women physicians follows necessarily from 
the legal extending of diplomas by the med- 
ical schools empowered to grant them. The 
right to grant certificates of insanity re- 
quires special powers conferred by a judge, 
| but these are obtainable by women, ane 
| have been obtained. 
| ‘The present status of women in the med- 
| ical profession is that of persons who have 
| just climbed into a place difficult-of access. 
| and a good deal of whose strength needs 
to be expended in holding on. Womell 
physicians are fully recognized by the 
State, and even especially recommended 
for certain positions, asin the female wards 
of insane asylums. The Pennsylvania 
Legislature has rendered their appointment 
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to such wards obligatory. In Massachu- 
setts such appointments have been advised, 
and in New York the committee recently 
appointed to investigate the Utica Asylum 
emphatically recommends the appointment 
of a female physician on the staff. The 
principal controversy at present carried 
on is in regard to the admission of women 
to medical societies. ‘They have been ad- 
mitted to membership in the American 
Medical Association, which constitutes a 
national organization, and also in many 
State Societies, including that of New 
York ; but the Massachusetts State Medical 
Society has rendered itself conspicuous by 
the vehemence with which a majority of 
its members have opposed the admission of 
women. It must be added that the cham- 
pionship of our rights by the minority has 
been equally vehement and most chival- 
rous. ‘The Philadelphia County Medival 
Society has recently issued a little manifes- 
to setting forth the reasons why women 
cannot be admitted. The Philadelphia 
Society urges as its one conclusive reason 
that it is indelicate for men and women to 
discuss medical subjects together. which is 
an extremely difficult one for women to 
meet, for they naturally shrink from pro- 
fessing themselves less sensitive to ques- 
tions of delicacy than men. In reality, 
however, when the matter is considered 
steadily the objection is seen to be both 
disingenuous and vulgar. 

Did disease exclusively affect men, it is 
conceivable that women should be warned 
off from medicine as from something which 
could in no wise practically concern them. 
But as every one knows, women and the 
children confided to their care are liable to 
disease, at least as much as men are, and 
from the practical point of view medicine 
might be considered rather peculiarly their 
province. It is, therefore, as natural that 
certain classes of women should be set 
apart for the scientific study of the infirmi- 
ties to which all are liable, as that a class 
of men should be formed for the same pur- 
pose. Further, since in the daily practical 
care of the sick, men and women are con- 
stantly compelled to meet and confer to- 
gether, it is but logical that instructed men 
and women should confer together in theo- 
retical discussion. Embarrassment in such 
discussion might be experienced by the 
uninstructed or the vulgar, who can only 
have personal associations of ideas with 
bodily infirmities. But when a physician 
makes a pretext of such embarrassment, he 
professes to place himself on the level of 
such uninstructed persons and to be incapa- 
ble of the intellectual association of ideas 
which alone renders the discussion of med- 
ical subjects profitable. The objection is 
therefore a pure vulgarity. 

Woman’s admission to medical societies 
is important, because in these societies is 


carried on the intellectual life of the pro- | 


Medical work is_ intellectual 
work, and isolation renders intellectual 
work impossible. New York city is very 
liberal in this respect. Many of its lead- 
ing societies have women members. The 
great need at present is that the public 
should interest itself in the question of 
medical education for women, and secure 
better facilities for it. Wealthy women 
should do for a New York medical school 
what men are constantly doing for the 
older colleges. Bellevue College received 
$50,000 the other day in gift; a new hospi- 
tal has just received $200,000. ‘The Wom- 
an’s Infirmary and College deserves just 
such liberality. Itis not to be desired that 
there should be a numerical preponderance 
of women in medicine, but we may confi- 
dently look forward to the time when the 
exercise of the profession will be fairly di- 
vided between the two sexes, 

oolia — 

A WOMEN’S GYMNASIUM. 


fession. 





Under the title of **‘A New Industry for 
Women,” Miss Allen writes as follows to 
the Boston Traascript : 


There is one great gain to women in the 
strong revival of interest in athletics and 
physical education, which we think is not 
generally appreciated; and this is, the 
opening to women of an entirely new field 
of work. Within ten years, faith in the 
importance of bodily culture has seemed to 
become a settled belief, and there is a con- 
stant and growing demand for a physical 
counter-balancing of mental education in 
our schools. Everything that a man needs 
is so quickly open to him that when he de- 
manded gymnasiums as a relief from over 
mental strain or from sedentary oecupa- 
tions, they sprang up, and now are as per- 
fectly appointed as human ingenuity can 
make them. 

Itis but a very few years ago that the 
community began to wake to a realization 
that if men and boys needed systematic ex- 
ercise, women and girls needed it much 
more. Here and there, in New York, Phila- 
delphia and Boston — possibly in other 
places—certain hours were set apart for 
ladies to exercise in gentlemen’s gymnasi- 
ums. ‘This was attended with much dis- 
comfort and opposition, and finally the 
practice died out: but thus the idea was 
Started, and as the interest grew, it be- 
ame apparent that such establishments 
for women and children alone would be 
supported. So far as we can fearn, Boston 
has the honor of being the first city to sup- 
port a gymnasium of much size and influ- 
ence purely for women and children. Since 
the Boston gymnasium was started, others 
have sprung up in several cities, and there 
are constant calls for classes in various 
places. Wedo not doubt that every city 
in the Northern States would support such 
4n institution if the right person were at 
its head. who would make its aim progres- 
Sive development, with constant and un- 
Wearied supervision as a guard against 
Strains and overwork. Physicians see the 
rast benetit that must accrue to many of 
their patients who need no medicine. but 


merely to have the sluggish forces of Na- | 


ture brought into harmony, and kept har- 
monious by judicious work. Dyspepsia, 
nervous prostration and other nervous dis- 
turbances, curved spines, irregular shoul- 
ders and hips, ete.. are forms of disease and 
deformity that are almost invariably cured 
by continued and carefully prescribed ex- 





ercise. It is a broad subject, but we do 
not here wish to enlargé upon the benefit 
to the pupil, but to call attention to the 
subject in the light of a new work—another 
industry added to the few open unreserved- 
ly to women. It is pre-eminently a field 
which women can and ought to fill. No 
man can so entirely understand a woman’s 
physical weakness and needs, and from 
every point of view any one watching the 
duties of a superintendent of a woman's 
gymnasium cannot fail to see it is a posi- 
tion only a woman can most satisfactorily 
and properly fill. Itis to be hoped that 
our young women just deciding on an em- 
ployment will be led to realize the breadth 
of the work now open before them. and, 
since every other avenue is overcrowded, 
will attuck the harvest, ripe to their sickles, 
and enter and possess the field. The de- 
mand is great for gymnastics in schools 
and colleges, in small places where only 
class work can be accomplished, and in 
cities where large and finely-equipped 
gymnasiums will be supported. ‘the de- 
parture from the old style of work is mark- 
ed; anew era has opened; the old tricks 
and circus performances which are danger- 
ous in execution and useless in their results 
have given place to systematized individual 
and denn work, and a well conducted gym- 
nasium means health and enjoyment to 
every one who enters it. Seven years ago 
there was no opportunity to obtain an edu- 
sation for such work ; now a regular course 
may be pursued, and any one demanding 
it can secure all the information and active 
drill she can require. It is to be hoped 
that some of our noble workers in schools 
whose duties are too arduous for their phy- 
sical strength will be induced to bring 
their educated judgment, power of con- 
trolling children, and love of the work, in- 
to the field, and start such institutions in 
every city. To young graduates, unequal 
to such responsibility, positions in schools 
and classes are open, leading up to more 
independent positions. A new and beauti- 
ful industry demands workers, and we feel 
sure it is only from ignorance of the need 
that more have not qualified themselves 
for this work. Many E. ALLEN. 
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GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS. 


Mr. W. H. Beard is the author of some 
exceedingly humorous designs for cards, 
which are accompanied with characteristic 
couplets. In these cards, owls, cats and 
bears seem to be having it all their own 
way. 

A very handsome large-sized design has 
been executed for Prang by Miss L. B. 
Humphrey in honor of Whittier. It does 
not bear the likeness of the veteran poet, 
but shows scenes from his works. **Snow 
Bound” being the subject of the front, and 
**Maud Muller” and the Barefoot Boy fig- 
uring on the back. This is the second of 
a series of Poet cards to be issued at inter 
vals, one of which (Longfellow) was pub- 
lished last year. 

Young French women evidently do not 
intend to be left behind their English and 
American sisters in the matter of Academic 
caps and gowns. We have to record the 
brilliant success of a young Vendean lady 
(Mlle. Benoit) in the recent examination at 
the Sorbonne for the Bacca-laureat-es-let- 
tres, one of three sisters who have all dis- 
tinguished themselves. Mlle. Gabrielle 
was lately made *‘bacheliere es lettres et es 
sciences,”’ while Mlle. Victorine, the eldest 
of the three, last year received her degree 
of M. D., her thesis on that occasion being 
generally regarded as remarkable. ‘The 
last mentioned lady is a noteworthy ex- 
ample of the indomitable energy and cour- 
age of French women. While pursuing 
her medical studies at the Sorbonne she 
not only maintained herself by giving les- 
sons, but also contributed to the education 
of her youngest sister. Itis to be hoped 
that such qualities as these will meet the 
encouragement they deseryve.—Pall Mall 
Gazette. 





A new field in an entirely unexpected 
quarter has been opened up for woman's 
labor in Chicago, in clerical positions of 
trust in leading hotels. ‘The first man to 
move in the direction has been Potter Palm- 
er, and the experiment has proved a suc- 
cess in one of the finest hotels in the world. 
Mr. Palmer says that for some time he has 
been convinced that for such positions 
women were more apt to give complete 
satisfaction than men, and recently he and 
his partner determined to make the experi- 
ment. He continued: ‘*We concluded to 
offer such a salary as would command the 
best talent. Of course this was flying in 
the face of the prejudice of a very large 
class of very excellent people who do not 
believe that ladies should be employed in 
public capacities at all. The succe-s of 
our experiment has shown the fallacy of 
that theory. At present we give employ- 
ment to three ladies in our office. ‘Two of 
them are cashiers and one a book-keeper. 
To one of these ladies at the cashier’s desk 
we pay $1,000 per year and board, to an- 
other 3900 per year and board, and to our 
book-keeper we pay 3600 and board. These 
salaries look big for ladies, but they have 
the talent, do the work, and we are much 
better satisfied than we were with our male 
employés. Of course we cannot make 
room clerks of ladies, but the trial that we 
have made has been so satisfactory that 
wherever they may be properly employed 
in the Palmer House, we shall substitute 
them for men.” 
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The first attempt to secure the admission 
of women to the Massachusetts Medical 
Society was made in 1852. It was con- 
stantly and monotonously defeated, for 
more than twenty years. In 1867, the So- 
ciety voted with unmistakable emphasis 
that the admission of female students to 
the Massachusetts General Hospital should 
not be countenanced. Five years later the 
Society secured a decision of the courts to 
the effect that it had a legal right to pre- 
vent the admission of women, and the lat- 
ter had noredress. By 1875, however, the 
continual coming of the reformers had be- 
gun to have some effect. In that year a 
special committee of the Society reported 
in favor of female membership, but the re- 
port was summarily rejected. Four years 
later the first real victory was secured by 
a vote of the councillors admitting women, 
but the vote was recalled a few months 
later. The next year the subject came up 
again, and was laid on the table. In 1882, 
a motion to change the bylaws so as to ad- 
mit women was ruled out of order, and the 
ruling was sustained by the close vote of 
131 to 125. It was evident that cold preju- 
dice was at last being thawed. Last year 
a resolution that well-qualified women be 
admitted to practice was passed, but again 
indefinitely postponed before it could go 
into operation. A few days ago the matter 
was again brought up, and the admission of 
women finally secured by a vote of 209 to 
122.— Farmer's Tribune. 
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PLATITUDES OF THE WOMAN-HATERS, 


The characteristic objections of Dr. Shat- 
tuck and others to the adinission of wom- 
en physicians to the Massachusetts Medi- 
sal Society were quite too weak to be call- 
ed arguments. Here they are, as stated in 
the daily papers: 

Dr. Shattuck opened the opposition by 
declaring that there were phases of medi- 
cal treatment in which men could not, with 
freedom, act together with women, and ad- 
ding that the trouble which would come 
to the Society from having females in it 
would be augmented from the fact that be- 
ing once in, they could never be got out; 
they had enough influence already in the 
Society, without becoming members, as 
was testified by three ex-presidents being 
now absent on account of their ‘women 
folks” dragging them away to some other 
engagement. Other gentlemen followed 
Dr. Shattuck. It was asserted that women 
had net done anything original to advance 
the cause of medical science, whereat Dr. 
Morrill Wyman arose and recited in con- 
tradiction to this statement a long list of 
eminent women noted for their scientific 
researches. The opposition declared that 
three classes of physicians were pushing 
the movement; the first, a small class of 
honored gentlemen who were worthy of 
the highest regard for their convictions ; 
the second class, a large number of young 
men who were seeking to ‘*reform” every- 
thing according to their way of thinking: 
and the third class, those undetermined 
ones who followed the appeal of the others. 
On the favoring side it was argued that 
there shonld be no more distinction in sex 
than in color or race, and that the Board of 
Censors would be perfectly capable of keep- 
ing out any but competent female physi- 
cians. 








Perrection.—The Scarlets, Cardinals, Reds, 
Old Gold, Navy Blue, Seal Brown, Diamond 
Dyes give perfect results. Any fashionable col- 
or, 10c., at druggists. Wells, Richardson & Co., 
Burlington, Vt. 
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Tue VOICE or THe PeorLe.—The people, as a 
whole, seldom make mistakes, and the unani- 
mous voice of praise which comes from those 
who have used Hood's Sarsaparilila fuliy justi- 
fies the claims ot the proprietors of this great 
medicine. Indeed, these very claims are based 
entirely on what the people say Hood’s Sarsapar- 
illa has done for them. Read the abundant evi- 
dence of its curative powers, and give it a fair, 
honest trial. 





ARTIST MATERIALS 
AND FRAMING. 


OLD FRAMES REGILT, OLD PAINT- 
INGS and ENGRAVINGS RESTORED. 
Articles for Decorating in Great Variety. 


VALENTINES AND EASTER CARDS. 


JAMES SCALES, 
44 BROMFIELD STREET. 


GOODYEAR’S 


Ladies’ Leggins, Hat Covers, Sleeves, 
Gloves, Aprons, Chamber Covers, Nursery 
Sheetings, Syringes, Bands, Door Mats, 
Foot Balls, ete. 


BOYS’ HEAVY AND LIGHT COATS, 


Garden Hose and Hose Reels. 


Misses’ and Children’s Circulars, Hot Water 
Bottles, Gossamer Garments, of all kinds, 





Ladies’ Garments made to order in any style, and 
all goods warranted, at 


ATHERTON & CO.’S 


RUBBER STORE, 
11 Avon St., opp. Jordan, Marah & Co.’s. 


Send six cents ter postage and 
receive free, acostly box of 
® goods which will help all, of 


either sex, to more money right away than anything 
else in this world. Fortunes await the workers absol- 
utely sure. At once address TRuE & Co., Augusta,Me. 








JAMESPYLE'S 
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we BEST THING KNOWN rn 
WASHING“»BLEACHING 


IN HARD OR SOFT, HOT OR COLD WATER. 
MAZ- 
SAVES LABOR, TIME and SOAP A 


INGLY, and gives universal 
No family, rich or poor should be without it. 
Sold by all Grocers, BEWARE of imitations 
well desk ed to mislead. PEARLINE is the 
ONLY SAFE labor-saving compound, and 
always bears the above symbol, and name of 
JAMES PYLE, NEW YORK. 


MURDOCK’S LIQUID FOOD 


Cases that would not yield to treat- 
ment in some of the best Hospitals in the 
United States, and have yielded in the 
Free Hospital of seventy beds, supported 
by the MURDOCK LIQUID FOOD CO., 
Boston. The patients were treated by 
the same physicians that treated them 
before they came to us, being a few of 


many cases. Send te your Druggist for 
Pamphlet. 

Mrs. V. came to us from one of the hospitals in 
Boston, where she had been treated, as her physician 
writes, “with little apparent result for chronic cys- 
titis, gastritis, and peritonitis. The tendency in her 
system is to chronic inflammation, in which the ali- 
mentary canal and urinary organs are involved. She 
has constant trouble in retaining food; nausea and 
vomiting are frequent symptoms, and she is confined 
to her bed.” 

At the end of the first month she had been able to 
take but one teaspoonful of Liquid Food daily, but 
still had gained much in ctrengih, und was able to sit 
up in bed and erochet two and three hours nearly 
every day; could take and retain many nourishing 
foods and liquids, third month taking three table- 
spoonfuls of Liquid Food daily; bowels in much bet- 
ter condition; seldom has nausea; crochets a great 
deal; has done several shawle. Fourth month, has 
walked with assistance, the first time in six months. 
Fifth month, has been up and down stairs. Weighed 
for the first time; weight, 110. Has been to drive 
several times; is able to eat and retain a good, hearty 
meal; very seldom has an attack of nausea; crochets 
four and five hours without fatigue, and will leave the 
hospital within the next two weeks. 

Miss H. came to us from one of the hospitals of Bos- 
ton, suffering from organic disease of the heart, so 
weak as to be unable to sit up in bed, and finding it 
almost impossible to breathe if lying down. The first 
month she gained two pounds. In December had a 
violent Jattack of inflammatory rheumatism. Third 
month has improved very much, walks about and 
takes great interest in everything in and about the 
ward. 

Mrs. M. came to us from one of our city hospitals, 
where she had been treated many months for pulmo- 
nary consumption, Had several hemorrhages, Dur- 
ing the last ten years had been treated by some of the 
leading physicians of Boston and its vicinity. In the 
last year had taken a great deal of chloral. 

She commenced taking Liquid Food by drops, not 
being able to retain food of any other kind upon her 
stomach. At the thirteenth day was able to take four 
dessert-spooufuls Liquid Food, but was still too weak 
to stand. In four weeks is taking four tablespoonfuls 
daily, and is able to stand and walk; weighs eighty- 
two pounds. Fifth week, sits up, and knits several 
hours, if not forbidden. Sixth week, sews, still gain- 
ing; asks permission to go out and spend an afternoon 
with a friend; weighs eighty-cight ng Left after 
being with us three months, weighing ninety pounds, 
and we learned that she is living by herself, requiring 
no attendance. , 

Miss TT’. is quite a singular case, being one of six sis- 
ters, all afflicted in the same way, losing the use of 
their limbs gradually up to the age of seven or eight 
years of age, and after that having little control over 
them. ‘Two sisters died. ‘The brothers are not afflict- 
ed. This sister has had these symptoms increasing 
upon her since her cighth year. Is now twenty-seven, 
and for the last year has not been able to walk with- 
out two assistants. She suffers no pain. The sisters 
have all had the best medical advice that money could 
procure. But in no case has the disease yielded to 
treatment. 

The second week of her being in our hospital she 
says her stomach is relieved of a faintness she has 
always had. She is taking four tablespoonfuls of 
Liquid Food daily. Fourth week, she is able to walk 
about the ward, up and down stairs alone. Eighth 
week, color improved, cyes bright and clear, much 
more cheerful, gaining in health and flesh. Eleventh 
week, has gained cight pounds in weight. Able to 
stand alone on the scales to be weighed. Walks up 
and down stairs daily alone to the carriage to take 
her drive; is cheerful, and takes great interest in 
everything about her; sews, reads, and makes many 
little fancy articles for friends, and is gaining daily. 








NOW READY! 
L. 0. EMERSON’S NEW BOOK 


CHORAL WORSHIP 


For Choirs, Singing Glasses and 
Musical Conventions. 


Full Church Music Book size, Price, $1 00. 
CHORAL WORSHIP bas 820 pages. 
CHORAL WORSHIP bas 100 pages of Ele- 

ments, Exercises, Easy and Graded Songs in one, 

two, or more parts, Gilees, ete. A good variety. 

CHORAL WORSHIP Phas 75 pages of the best 
Metrical Tunes. 

AL WORSHIP has 110 pages of the 
finest Anthems, Motets, Sentences, etc., for Choir 
use. 

CHORAL WORSHIP bas 5) pages of miscel- 
laneous matter, including good material for Concert 
Singing, and for training the voice. 

On the whole, Choral Worshio is « book for 
the times, appearing as Chorus, Choir, and Choral 
Singing is again coming into favor, and creating a de- 
mand for just what this book supplies—in the best 
way. 

Send 81 00 for Specimen Copy. 

SONG WORSHIP (just out) is a Sunday School 

Song Book of the greatest promise, by Emerson and 

Sherwin. Send 25 cents for one specimen copy. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 
COUNSEL to PARENTS 


ON THE 
Moral Education of their Children in 
Relation to Sex. 


A fourth edition of this valuable work has just been 
issued. Cloth bound, 75 cts. In paper covers, 50 cts. 


It can be procured at the 


Office of THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL, 
5 PARK STREET, BOSTON. 








Also of A. BRENTANO, 5 Union Square, New York 


And of A. BRENTANO, corner Pennsylvania Ave. 
and Eleventh St., Washington, D. C. 


MEDICAL REGISTER. 





MARY L. SWAIN, M. D. 


Office and Residence: 


474 Columbus Avenue, 
Cor. West Newton Street 
Office Hours: 10 A. M. to 1 P. M. 


DRS. COLBY & TAYLOR, 
Office and Residence, 
17 Hanson Street, Boston. 


Office hours from 10 A. M.to4 P.M. Wednesday 
and Saturday excepted. 


SARAH A. COLBY,. 





ESTHER W. TAYLOR. 


DR. LUCY W. TUCE, 


ECLECTIC, AND A THOROUGH MEDICAL 
ELECTRICIAN, 


Making a specialty of CHRONIC DISEASES, es. 
pecially diseases of Women and Children, Neu- 
ralgia, Indigestion, Kidney Troubles, and 
Tumors. 

Dr. Tuck has re-opened her ‘‘Retreat” at South 
Weymouth, where Invalids wishing to spend the sum- 
mer months can be accommodated with bome com. 
forts with or without medica! treatment. 

Ladies’ Abdominal sup rters, Elastic Bands, Skirt 
and Hose Supporters, Urinals, Syringes, &c., can be 
obtained at her office, 48 Boylston Street, as usual. 
Office hours from 9 to 4 (except Thursdays). 

For particulars send for Circulars. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL OF MEDICINE. 


OPEN TO BOTH SEXES, 


With Equal Studies, Duties and Privileges, 

The lectures of the year begin in October and con- 
tinue to June. This Medical School was one of the 
firat in this country to require a preliminary examin- 
ation and to furnish a three years’ graded ccurse. To 
secure still more thorough results an optional four 
years’ course is established by which the graduate 
attains an additiona) degree in Medicine and Surgery 
as an evidence of study. 

The New England Female Medical College, the first 
school ever established for the medical education of 
women, was in 1874, by an act of the Legislature, 
anited with Boston University School of Medicine. 

For announcements or information, address the 


I. T. TALBOT, M. D. 


66 Marlborough Street, - 








Boston, Mass, 


College of Physicians and Surgeons 


OF BOSTON, 


Opens ite Annual Course of Instruction October 11, 
and closes second Wednesday in May. ‘This college is 
regular in all fespects, ed, and open to men and 
bat alike. agen 
‘erms: » payable in advance; graduation, $30; 
or, tuition Souk entire three years, including gradu- 
ation, $225, if paid at once and in advance. 
nouncement and other iculars, address 
A. B. MORONG, M. D., Registrar, 
713 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 


Woman's Metical College of Chicago. 


The annual session commences about the first Tues- 
day in October, and continues 21 weeks. Spring term 
commences about March 1, and continucs 12 weeks. 

The requirements for admission, the course of study, 
and the Seeman for graduation fully equal to con- 
a colleges. 

f. Wm. H. Byford, A. M., M. D., President. 

For information or announcement, address Prof. 

Sarah Hackett Stevenson, M. D., Seervtary. 


Mt. Carroll (Il) Seminary, 


With its Musical Conservatory, incorporated 1852. 
Completely furnished for Classical, Elective and 
Normal courses of study, as also in Music and Art. 
Location noted for its beauty and healthfulness. Easy 
of access. Expenses low for the »ccommodations 
furnished, and at care taken of Students. 
Hundreds fitted for usefulness through th: pecuniary 
aid of ““‘Teacher’s Provision.” Our vraduates are 
sought for the best itions. “The Oread” (S8tu- 
dents’ Journal), giving particulars, free. 


Address PRINCIPAL MT. CARROLL SEMINARY 
Carroll County, Ill. 


WOMAN’S MEDICAL COLLEGE 
OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


The Thirty-fifth annual session will open on Thurs- 

day, October 2, 1884, and close May 25, 1885. A three 

years graded cours? of instruction ix given during 

Vinter and Spring terms, by lectures, clinics, quizzes, 

and practical work in the wel! equipped Physiclogical, 

Pathological, Chemical and Pharmaceutical Labora- 

tories. Clinical instruction is given in the Woman's, 

Pennsylvania, Wills, Philadelphia, and Orthopedic 
Hospitals. For further information address 

RACHEL L. BODLEY, M. D., Dean, 
N. College Ave. and 21st Street, 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE. 


FOR BOTH SEXES. 


Under care of Members of the Religious Society of 
Friends. aa minutes from Broad Street station, 
Philadelphia. ull College Courses—Classieal, 
Scientific and Literary. Alsoa Preparatory School. 
Location unsurpassed for healthfulness. “Extensive 
grounds. New and costly buildings and apparatus. 
Academic year commences 9th month (Sept.) 9th, 





For an- 














1884, Apply early to ensure admission, For cata- 
logue and full particulars, address EDWAKD H. 
MAGILL, A. M., President, Swarthmore, Delaware 


o» Pa. 





BOARDING AND DAY SGHOOL 
For Girls and Young Women. 
HOWARD COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE, 
West Bridgewater, Mass. 

Extensive courses of study. Full corps of inetruc- 
tors. Fine buildings and grounds. Desirable neigh- 
rhood. Opens October 1, 1883. For circulars and 
full particulars, address the principa). 
HELEN MAGILL, Ph. D. 


West Bridgewater, Mass. 
READ! READ! 
The follo 


testimony in regard to the virtues of 
ps page BALM is from a welbaews busine s man: 
am 


reonally cognizant of the success of CACTUS 
BA as a HAIR GROWER and CURER of SCALP 
and SKIN TROUBLES, and am glad to testify that its 
use has entirely cured an eczema which was on my 
limbs. GEO. A. BURBANK, Real Extate and Mort- 
gee Broker, 209 Washington Street.” CACTUS 
LM is for sale by reliable hair dressers, drugg'sta, 
&e,, and by SMI 
ington Street. 


SAMUEL BARNARD, 


Office 1; Rowe’s Wharf, Boston. 


Agent for the management of Estates, Collection of 
Rents, Dividends, Coupons, ete. Investment Secur! 
ties bought or sold on commission. 15 years experi- 
ence. 

References :—George M. Barnard, 61 State Street; 
Edward P. Bond, Manager Boston Safe Deposit and 
Trust Co. ; Josiah Wheelwright, Treasurer Central and 





TH BROS., Proprietors, 349 Wasb- 








Rowe's Wharves. 





WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN PARLIAMENT. 


The London Daily News of the day pre- 
ceding the vote on the woman suffrage 
amendment to the Franchise Bill in the 
House of Commons, gives, in a leading ed- 
itorial, a clear statement of the situation, 
as follows :— 


The course of events brought the House 
of Commons suddenly face to face with the 
woman suffrage question yesterday. ‘This 
was sooner than most persons had antici- 
pated. A few days ago it appeared to 
some despondent observers that the dis- 
cussion of the various clauses of the Fran- 
chise Bill would be prolonged to an indefi- 
nite period. The opposition, however, 
began suddenly to crumble away, and the 
clauses of the Bill were got through, as 
our readers are aware, at a reasonable hour 
of yesterday morning. At the two o’clock 
sitting the discussion on the proposed new 
clauses began. ‘I'wo clauses brought for- 
ward by a Conservative member were rap- 
idly disposed of by the overwhelming ma- 
jorities which have hitherto been sustain- 
ing the Reform policy of the Government 
all throughout the course of the Franchise 
Bill. . . . Suddenly, therefore, the Com- 
mons found that Mr. Woodall’s new clause 
was the next subject of discussion. Mr. 
Woodall proposes that for all purposes 
connected with the right to vote at Par- 
liamentary elections, the words ‘“timport- 
ing the masculine gender include women.” 
What happened yesterday may be briefly 
told. Mr. Woodali introduced his new 
clause, and the prime minister rose at once 
when Mr. Woodall had finished his speech, 
and declared, with ail the emphasis he 
could give to the declaration, that the Gov- 
ernment could not possibly accept the 
clause; that they could not give it the 
slightest countenance; that they would 
repudiate and renounce all responsibility 
for the whole Franchise Bill if the pro- 
posal should be carried. By the time Mr. 
Gladstone had closed his speech the time 
for breaking off discussion at a morning 
sitting of the House had arrived, and it 
was only left for Lord John Manners to 
move the adjournment until to-morrow. 

It. is just as well perhaps that some little 
interval of time should be given to the sup- 
porters of Mr. Woodall’s clause—and we 
are among its supporters—to consider what 
course they now ought to pursue. Mr. 

Woodall’s speech, it is right to say, was 
an exceedingly skilful handling of a case 
which has so often been handled before as 
to render novelty of treatment very diffi- 
cult, and indeed, we might add, hardly 
necessary. Mr Woodall could not bring 
up any absolutely fresh and original argu- 
ments; there are none such to be had. 
But he put many of the familiar arguments 
in a fresh and unfamiliar way, and he 
made a decided impression on the House. 
Not the least of the merits of his speech 
was that he had the patience and strength 
of mind to call up once more the beaten 
and battered old arguments with which 
the opponents of the principle of woman 
suffrage were wont year after year to as- 
sail such proposals as his, to treat them as 
if they were solid and formidable antago- 
nists, and to knock them down according- 
ly. Butit must be owned that so far as 
yesterday’s debate went, the interest was 
not so much in the argument as in the ae- 
tual condition of things. ‘The House was 
curious to know what course the Govern- 
ment would take. A great number of the 
staunchest supporters of the Government 
are strongly in favor of the principle of 
woman suffrage. Many members of the 
Administration, some members of the 
Cabinet even, are, or were, in its favor. 
But to be in favor of the principle as a 
principle, as an abstraction, is one thing; 
to be in favor of a clause embodying it in 
the actual Franchise Bill is quite another 
thing. Mr. Gladstone, as we have said, 
soon made the determination of the Govy- 
ernment clear. Nothing could possibly be 
more clear. ‘The Prime Minister has never 
spoken with more energy and determina- 
tion than he did yesterday when he told 
Mr. Woodall that if the new clause were 
carried, the Government would renounce 
the Bill. The new clause of course will 
not be carried. It would not in all proba- 
bility have been carried in any case; but 
after the declaration of the Prime Minister 
we do not see that it has a chance left. 
The Conservatives will not all vote for it. 
even for the sake or in the hope of embar- 
rassing the Government, and it would be 
idle to doubt that Mr. Gladstone’s state- 
ment of yesterday will give pause to many 
of the Liberals who yesterday morning 
were still willing to stand by the clause. 
We say this not with any sense of satisfac- 
tion. On the contrary, we regret that the 
Prime Minister did not see his way to give 
Mr. Woodall’s proposal a better chance. 
We still remain unconvinced by Mr. 
Gladstone’s arguments, .powerful, ingen- 
jous and impressive as some of them un- 
doubtedly were. But the supporters of 
the new clause have now to consider, not 
the soundness of Mr. Gladstone’s argu- 
ment, but the meaning of what Mr. Glad- 
stone said. If the clause is carried, the 
Government will abandon the Bill. We 
do not say that Mr. Woodall and his sup- 
porters are not fully justified all the same 
in nailing their colors to the mast and tak- 
ing adivision. But it is fitting to warn the 
public in general that the numbers who in 
that case will vote with Mr. Woodall will 
not by any means represent the number of 
those who are in favor of the principle of 
woman suffrage. 

Mr. Gladstone dwelt strongly on the 
amount of time which would have to be 
spent in debating the woman suffrage 
question in order to do justice to a subject 
of such grave importance. Assuredly much 
time would be required if the subject were 
new. Butit is not new, and it has been 
debated within the last twelve or fourteen 
years more constantly than almost any 
other question of its time. It has been the 
theme of an unceasing agitation and propa- 
ganda. It has been discussed in private as 
much as in public. The drawing-room 
and the dining room have acknowledged 
its unfailihg presence.’ Whole libraries of 

books and pamphlets and writings of all 








kinds have been devoted to it. It has di- 
vided households and has entered even in- 
to the talk of lovers. In truth it is, as Mr. 
Gladstone said, a subject of the very high- 
est social as well as political importance. 
and therefore its discussion has not been 
by any means confined to politicians and 
the world they exclusively inhabit. We 
really do not see, therefore, why there 
should be so much time required at the 
present moment to enable the House of 
Commons to come to a deliberate decision 
upon it. We doubt much whether another 
ten years would add a new argument to 
those already familiar, except possibly the 
new argument which Mr. Gladstone was 
not alluding to yesterday when he spoke 
of the danger of haste, the argument drawn 
from experience of the working of woman’s 
suffrage in Municipal and School Board 
elections. According to the rules of Par- 
liament, a measure dropped in one Session 
must begin all over again next Session. It 
cannot be taken up at the stage where it 
was dropped. It must begin at the begin- 
ning, and be argued afresh; but the public 
mind is not bound by this rule, and we 
need not assume that the public mind lets 
drop all the arguments in favor of woman 
suflrage at the end of each Session of Par- 
liament, and comes up empty and ignorant 
at the opening of each new Session. How- 
ever, we must all admit the tremendous 
responsibility that rests upon the Govern- 
ment, not merely as regards the Reform 
Bill, but as regards the work of the whole 
Session. No doubt, too, her Maujesty’s 
Ministers have their own ideas as to the 
sincerity of the motives with which some 
of the leaders of opposition profess their 
devotion to the cause represented by Mr. 
Woodall’s proposal. At all events, the 
question of the moment is now fairly be- 
fore the House of Commons and the pub- 
lic; and Mr. Woodall and those who act 
with him have a day during which to con- 
sider their course of action. Whatever that 
course may be, no one will deny that they 
have served well the cause they have at 
heart or question the integrity of their pur- 
pose. There can be no question that sooner 
or later they will win. ‘The too tardy con- 
version of the Liberal leaders, however, 
enabled Mr. Disraeli to claim the credit of 
giving household suffrage to the uation. 
Possibly the fame and party advantage of 
enfranchising women is destined for a Con- 
servative Ministry. 
“ooo — 


THE SALVATION ARMY. 


Editors Woman's Journal : 

The prominence of women in the con- 
duct of the Salvation Army induces me to 
write to you in defence of that body. My 
knowledge is from reading and observa- 
tion. Noticing for years the treatment of 
the army by unfavorable reporters and by 
the police of several cities, | resolved to 
investigate. Examination of the avowed 
principles of the army showed nothing as 
to the chief doctrines except that they are 
in perfect accord with those held by the 
most evangelical churches. As to organi- 
zation and methods of work, the diver- 
gence from the churches is wide. The or- 
anization is military, in certain particu- 
lars. Military titles are used. A flag is 
carried. When meetings are held in the 
open air they march to and from the place. 
On the march as well as in the meetings, 
there is vocal and instrumental music. 

The street-meetings are in the vicinity 
of liquor-shops. ‘The exercises are chiefly 
prayer, singing and exhortation. The 
regular places of meeting are the ‘bar- 
racks,” a plain building or room in some 
thickly-populated and neglected quarter of 
the city. ‘Those I attended (eight or nine) 
were led by women, clad in plain black or 
dark. The exercises comprised hymns 
(resembling the Moody and Sankey style), 
Scripture readings with running comments 
(intelligent and practical), several short 
und earnest prayers, testimonies (experi- 
ences), and exhortations. The leader and 
her assistant keep the exercises going, so 
that the desired order, variety and amount 
are secured, 

The name ‘Salvation Army” indicates 
the object of these workers. There is no 
attempt to institute a church. Nothing is 
said of ‘“‘non-essentials.” The call’is sim- 
ply to repent, believe and be saved. See- 
ing how intemperance hinders salvation, 
the army labors hard to discourage drink- 
ing. This and their street-meetings in 
the neighborhood of saloons disturb the 
liquor-sellers, who are more opposed to a 
single company of the army than to a 
score of ordinary temperance societies or 
churches. 

For support, the army relies upon con- 
tributions. When rent, insurance, fuel, 
ete., require mure than the usual collec- 
tion, the leader makes a business statement, 
and the contributions are made according- 
ly. When the gifts at any station exceed 
the demand, the surplus goes to the weak- 
er stations. There are no high salaries. 
The chief officers or leaders are not paid 
enough to arouse any suspicion of their 
motives. 

Strange, is it not, that the army is com- 
pelled to meet opposition on the part of 
many who belong to the moral and the 
Christian in society? In no sense can the 
work be said to conflict with that of the 
churches. Indeed, the contrary is true, for 
when it results in conversions the convert- 


or 
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‘éd are free to unite with any church they 


choose. All that is asked is that they attend 
thearmy meetings when they can, and assist 
as opportunity may afford in persuading 
men to repent. It is said that they a 





Certainly they are not alone in 
this respect. It is said that they are noisy 
on the street. Are they alone in this? 
What of bands of musicians who live (as 
in the city where I dwell) by making 
noises daily on the streets and in the most 
fashionable quarters? What of the stroll 
ing musicians of all grades? What of 
jugglers and players gathering crowds on 
corners and squares? What of political 
processions and speeches on the streets, 
with brass bands, roaring declamations, 
wild huzzas, ete. ? 

Is it possible that the liquor interest is at 
the bottom of most of the opposition to the 
Army? So far as moral and Christian peo- 
ple oppose, it is not difficult to understand. 
Many of these seem to think that exvite- 
ment and enthusiasm in religion are wick- 
ed, or signs of strong delusion. But this 
does not account for the mob violence that 
is visited upon the army here and there. 
It does not account for the arrests and im- 
prisonments for holding the meetings. 
After much reflection, | am inclined to the 
opinion that whiskey (as a political fac- 
tor) is the persecuting force. 

Shall there be nothing said for the pro- 
tection of these honest workers? The 
least indignity to an American abroad 
brings fifty million people to their feet. 
What then of the arrest and imprisonment 
here at home of such men and women as 
are devoting their lives according to the 
object and methods of the Salvation Army ? 

OBSERVER. 

Salem, Mass., June 25, 1884. 


noisy. 
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SOBRIETY OF THE GREENBACKERS. 


Editors Woman's Journal : 

The JOURNAL has published several 
letters regarding the National Convention 
of the Greenback Party lately held in In- 
dianapolis, but, so far as [ have observed, 
none of them have mentioned an incident 
relating thereto which seemed to me very 
significant as referring to any party not 
avowedly for ‘Prohibition.” The pro- 
prietor of a liquor-saloon in the vicinity of 
the Convention headquarters was ques- 
tioned by a reporter of one of the Indian- 
apolis papers as to the Convention's effect 
on his business; and his reply, more em- 
phatie than refined, was that “the wouldn't 
give a d——n for a Greenback Conven- 
tion.” 

The same paper reported the bar-tender 
at the Grand Hotel, the headquarters of 
delegates, as saying, ‘They don't know a 
Bourbon sour from boneset tea.” 

If what I have heard of other Conven- 
tions is true, this is a remarkable case, to 
be accounted for by the fact that these 
eight hundred men and dozen women were 
in earnest about what they had to do; and 
besides, being a new party, were on their 
good behavior. How much the thought 
that they were to meet women in consul- 
tation may influenced the men to- 
wards sobriety. I leave for those to esti- 
mate who do not believe in * woman's 
rights.” Two delegates came drunk into 
the Convention, but neither of them came 
from States which sent women as delegates. 

There was no smoking in the hall during 
the entire Convention, but this may not be 
exceptional, If not, Congress might well 
take a lesson from Conventions, for the 
smoke in the House of Representatives 
must be very befogging to the brains there 
at work. CELIA B. WHITEHEAD. 

Southington, Ct., June 20, 1884, 


have 
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WHY SHOULD NOT WOMEN VOTE? 


The Congregationalist occasionally has 
an article on the voting of women. in which 
are found the old objections against grant- 
ing the ballot to them. As I have heard 
these objections answered many times by 
some of the most intelligent persons of the 
age, I have no longer any doubt as to the 
right of woman to vote, or the wisdom 6f 
granting her the privilege. 

I remember, when I was a little girl and 
lived in the country, before I ever heard 
of **woman suffrage” or **woman’s rights,” 
seeing men going to the polls, and asking 
my mother why women should not 
vote. Her reply, “I know of no reason 
why they should not,” surprised me. 
“While I mused the fire burned.” Ever 
since I have searched for a -satisfactory 
answer to my question. [ haveread many 
able articles, and have listened attentively 
to speeches on both sides of the question; 
but have never yet heard an objection 
which could annul that royal charter 
which woman finds within her own bosom, 
entitling her to rights and privileges of 
which she has been deprived by men. 
Standing to-day among the disfranchised 
women of the land, I still listen for an an- 
swer to my question. The objections I 
have thus far heard have been revelations 
to me of man’s duty. I have seen the un- 
conscious reason they have for refusing 
woman equal rights with man. It looks 
out like a face from behind a mask, 
through every word. The objections have 
therefore been to me among the most con- 
vincing arguments in favor of woman suf- 
frage. I look forward to a time when men 
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may unintentionally open their own eyes 
with their own objections. I shall not 
then be surprised to see them hasten with 
one accord to remove the great obstacle 
they have in ignorance placed in the way 
of their own advancement, and of the up- 
ward progress of the race. E. M. W. 
Boston, Mass. 
; eibie- J 


MR. GLADSTONE’S LETTER. 


Mr. Gladstone sent the following letter 
to Mr. Woodall, in reply to the memorial 
signed by seventy-nine members of Par- 
liament asking the Government to leave 
the women’s franchise clause an open 
question : 

10 DOWNING STREET. ) 
WHITEHALL, JUNE 10, 1884. { 

Dear Mr. Woodall :—In acknowledging 
the receipt of your letter, let me say that.I 
am very sensible of the kindness of its 
form, of the singleness of your motives, of 
your thorough attachment to the Franchise 
Bill, of the weight due to the signatures 
you have placed before me, and of the just 
title which your subject possesses to full 
consideration at the proper time. But the 
question with what subjects, viewing the 
actual state of business and of parties, we 
can afford to deal in and by the Franchise 
Bill is a question in regard to which the 
undivided responsibility rests with the 
government, and cannot be devolved by 
them upon any section, however respect- 
ed, of the House of Commons. ‘They have 
introduced into the Bill as muth as in 
their opinion it can safely carry. The in- 
troduction of what it cannot safely carry 
endangers a measure which the heart and 
mind of the country alike desire. Assent 
to such introduction would therefore on 
our part be a breach of duty to the Bill 
and to the nation. 

Believe me very faithfully yours, 

(signed, ) W. E. GLADSTONE. 





SPECIAL NOTICES. 


The Excelsior Duster. — Invented by a lady. 
Collects and holds the dust, and does not scatter it. 
A great help to housekeepers. Can be washed. By 
mail for 75 cents, 42 Congress Street, Room 6, 
Boston, Mass. 














For Your Children,.—Subscribe for The Little 
Christian, the brightest and best paper for the price 
in the country. Specimens free. H. L. Hastines, 
47 Cornhill, Boston, Mags. 





Mr. Knapp’s Home School for Boys. 


Next (eighteenth) school-year begins September 
19, 1884. 
Plymouth, Massachusetts. 


NORMAL CLASS FOR TEACHERS. 


MISS MARY E. ALLEN, Proprietor of the Ladies’ 
Gymnasium, will open a Normal Class for the Educa- 
tion of Women wishing to teach Gymnastics, on 
Monday, Nov. 3, 1884, at the Giymnasium, 503 Wash- 
ington Street, Boston. Send for circular. 


ART SCHOOL. 
161 TREMONT STREET, STUDIOS 12-14, 
INSTRUCTORS: 
TOMMASO JUGLARIS, MERCY A. BAILEY. 
Visita 
J. HARVEY 
HENRY ITCHINGS., KF 














us: 
YOUNG, 
SVGAR PARKER, 
Director of Drawing Vice-President 
Boston Put, Schools, Boston Art Clob, 
SUMMER TERM IN THE COUNTRY, 
At Jackson, N. H. Subscription book now open for 
those who wish to secure places in the classes, Atten- 
tion given to Landscape, Antwal and Figure Drawing 
and Painting. Apply 'o or address as above. 
FRANK M. COWLES, Manager. 


HOME SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 


NEWBURYPORT, MASS, 


A FEW YOUNG GIRLS will be received into the 
family of Miss Ada E. Towle, on High Street, for 
home care and instruction. The place offers the ad- 
vantages of a healthful country town, accessible by 
the Boston & Maine and Eastern Railroads, one hour’s 
distance from Boston, and ten minutes’ from the sea- 
side. The best advantages in music and painting. 
Special attention given to oral French. Pupils re- 
tained during the year if desired. ‘Terms, $275 per 
annum. Address, Box 428, Newburyport, Mass. 

References, by permission.—Moses Woolson, Esq., 
Concord, N. H.; Hon. Thos. Gaflield, Boston, Mass.; 
Rev. E. E. Hale, Boston, Mass.; Hon. Isaac Morse, 
Cambridge, Mass.; Prof. Henry ik. Parker, Hanover, 
N. H.; Mrs. Ilenry Richards, Gardiner, Me.; Miss 
Katherine P. Loring, Beverly Farms; Rt. Rev. W. W. 
Niles, Bishop of New Hampshire. 


LASELL SEMINARY, 


FOR YOUNG WOMEN, 
AUBURNDALE (Near Boston), MASS, 





A home school of high grade. ‘Twenty-three 
teachers. Boston advantages with quiet, suburban 
home. Boston specialists teach cooking, dress-cutting, 
millinery, as othera do literature, music, physivlogy, 
and the like. Special oversight of health and physical 
training. Always full, so apply early. Yearly ex- 
pense, 8400, NO EXTRAS, but modern languages, 
music and painting, In sending for illustrated cata- 
logue, please mention this publication. 
0, C. BRAGDON, Principal. 





Tea and 
Toilet Sets in New Shapes and 


We offer Dinner, 


Decorations, Sets made up to 
4 suit, and can be matched up 
afterwards. 
| 
Several patterns are for sale 
by us exclusively. Alsoa vari- 
1884 ety of Ice Cream and Berry 
id | Sets, Japanese, French and 
| Bohemian Fancy Goods, House 
| Furnishing Goods, ete., ete., 
at prices low. 
CUY BROTHERS, 
33 Bedford Street. 


(Near all the Large Dry Goods Stores.) 


} 
| 








ING 
MAT! 


2704 P. M. 
THE ADAMS & WESTLAKE W’F’G CO., 





To show the superiority 
of the 


ADAMS & WESTLAKE 
OIL STOVE 


| over all other makes we are 
giving COOKING EX- 
HIUBITIONS at our store 
conducted by an experi- 

| enced cook, and cordially 

| invite the public to come in, 

| See us work, and eat our 
products. 





For Immediate Use. 


SUITS. 


Of YACHT CLOTH and BLUE FLANNEL 
(Coats lined and unlined). 


Of INDIGO BLUE FLANNEL, with 
Silk Mixture—the novelty of the season. 


Of FINE ENGLISH BLUE SERGE—light and 
durable. 


Of Desirable Light and Dark Mixed Fabrics 
for Summer wear. 


NORFOLK JACKETS, 


From a variety of fabrics. 


All the above are new and choice goods, just manu- 
factured in our own workshops, and are offered at 
retail at reasonable prices. 


MACULLAR, PARKER & COMP'Y 


400 Washington Street. 


New & Elegant Goods 


To be found at the Stores of 


WILLIAM A. CORSE 


AND 


GtO M. BOSWORTH & CoO., 
181 Washington Street. 


PAPER HANGINGS 


ROOM MOULDINGS, 
Ceiling Decorations. 





MADRAS LACE, 
DRAPERY STUFFS, 
CURTAIN POLES, 
WINDOW SHADES, ete., ete. 


At Very Low Prices. 


Call or send for Samples. 


No. 181 WASHINGTON STREET, 


BOSTON. 





Good News for the Ladies. 


NO STAIRS TO CLIMB. 


A NEW HAT 


Made from your old one, at the 


NEW BLEACHERY ON STREET FLOOR 
39 Avon Street. 


Opposite Jordan, Marsh & Co. 
DE L. SHEPLIE & CO. 


er 


H. L. HASTINCS, 
BOOKS, 





Cc. H. PEPPER’S 


LinoleuM 


Isthe BEST FLOOR COVERING for Sum- 
mer Cottages, Dining and Bath-Roome, Libraries, 
Hlalls, Kitchens, Offices, Churches, ete. 
It is composed of Cork and Linseed Oil, andis warmer, 
softer, and more durable than Oil Cloth, cleaner and 
cheaper than carpet. 

68 & 70 Summer Street, 

BOSTON. 


1319 & 1321 Broadway, New York. 


Artistic Wall Papers. 


e We shall offer for SIXTY DAYS a large stock of 
1e 


LATEST STYLES 


10 per cent. lower than any other store in 
Massachusetts, 


THOMAS F. SWAN, 


12 Cornhill, Boston, next door to Washing- 
ton Street. 


Schools, 








FOR LUNG DIFFICULTIES, 
FOR LACK OF NERVE FORCE, 
FOR DYSPEPSIA, Use 


a OF 
Wine WILD CHERRY, 


WITH HYDROPHOSPHITES. 
$1 a Bottle. Prepared only by 


JOSEPH T. BROWN & CO. 
540 Washington, cor. Bedford St. 


LADIES’ LUNCH, 


23 AVON STREET. 
A Delicious and Fragrant Cup of Tea or Coflee, with 
Cream, 5 cents; a Rich Oyster Stew, 15 cents; TeD- 
derloin steak, 20 cents. Al! the luxuries and delicacies 
of the season, cooked to order, at very reasonable 
9rices. Ladies’ Toilet Room attached. 


DRESS | 4. T. Foce, 
REFORM 5 Hamilton Place, 














Boston, Mass. 











45 SUMMER ST. 


C. H. SIMONDS & CO,, PRINTERS, 50 BROMFIELD 87 
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Pushing the eclod 
Leaving the dark 
Spreading its lea 
Bondage ended, | 
So, my soul, 
Rise, for the 
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Twining itself in 
As if the frail thi 
So, my soul, 
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Wrapping itself 
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Strong and brave 
For it knows one 
So, my soul, 
Hear the Mig 
Green are its leay 
For the ivy sings 
Keeping the hear 
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So, my soul, | 
Sing the suns 
Opening its green 
Giving the timid 
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